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Preface. 


HE crisis in the Church has passed into a very 
eli serious phase, and unless the latent loyalty of 
the mass of moderate Anglicans can be brought 

into play, the Church of England will come to grave 
disaster. The prime causes of the existing situation 
are apt to fall out of view, and the true issues of 
immediate contentions to be forgotten in the excite- 
ments of actual conflict. From the first I have pleaded 
for a juster measurement of tendencies than the com- 
peting factions have been willing to tolerate. It seemed 
to me evident that the provocative policy of the 
Ritualists, culminating in the formal attempt of the 
English Church Union to wring from Pope Leo XIII. 
the recognition of English Ordinations, would neces- 
sarily induce a Protestant protest of considerable force. 
I was not mistaken. The movement initiated by the 
brutalities of John Kensit was supported by the astute 
advocacy of Sir William Harcourt, the anti-Popery 
prejudices of the North England populace, the sincere, 
but archaic, convictions of the Protestant laity. Mr. 
Walsh’s ‘Secret History of the Oxford Movement’ 
carried all over the country a grossly unjust version of 
the facts which it pretended to relate. Wealthy Non- 
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conformists like Mr. Samuel Smith combined with 


commonplace partisans within the Church to advertise, 


distribute, and exalt this unfortunate and iniquitous 


book. Tens of thousands of copies have been bought. 


by a panic-stricken and ignorant public, and they 
remain, when the excitement of agitation is over, a 
fountain of prejudice and calumny, destined to em- 
bitter the religious life of England for many years to 

come. The action of the Ritualists has not been cal- 
culated to restore confidence or to propitiate resent- 
ments. From the first a tone of injured innocence 
has been adopted, which is extraordinarily provoking 
to those who, like myself, have watched with fear and 
indignation the development of the Ritualist aggression; 
out of which the crisis originally came. ‘The action 
and influence of the English Church Union have. been 
uniformly directed to exasperate the public mind, and 
the Church papers have not ministered to peace. It 
is indeed evident that the English Church Union has 
not been fairly treated by its executive. The personal 
ascendancy of its president has been ruthlessly exerted 
to commit that numerous society to courses from which 
many, perhaps most, of its members dissent; but there 
has been an almost complete absence of public dis- 
approval; the aggrieved unionists, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, have contented themselves with private 
complaints, and suffered themselves to be ‘exploited’ 
in the interest of a fanatical clique. 

The one heroic figure of the crisis is that of the 
Primate. In the retrospect. of the future,’ when the 
men of this generation will be seen in their true per- 
‘spective, justice will be done to: the devoted : loyalty 
with which her. aged chief has dedicated his latest 
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years to the task of composing the discords and 
removing the grievances of the Church of England. 
On three occasions the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
stood forward conspicuously as the apologist and 
exponent of Anglicanism. The answer of the Arch- 
-bishops to the Pope’s condemnation of Anglican Orders, 
and the Primary Charge, addressed to the whole Church 
rather than to the Diocese of Canterbury, and, finally, 
the decision on incense and lights, are documents of 
permanent and far-reaching importance. MJead,. as 
they ought to be read, in combination, they provide 
a coherent, intelligible, and attractive version of the 
Anglican system. ‘The condemnation of the Ritualist 
faction is the attitude its members have adopted 
towards the Archbishop. Effusive flattery has alter- 
nated with offensive insolence. 

Lord Halifax has made himself the mouthpiece of 
the extreme Ritualists, and he has fulfilled his task 
with ardour, energy, and success. I have commented 
‘elsewhere on his amazing address to the lay members 
of the English Church Union; I need not repeat here 
what I have said in the pages of the National Review 
(October, 1899). On the eve of the Church Congress 
his lordship delivered a speech which from beginning 
to ending was an impassioned invective against the 
Episcopal Bench. I cannot refrain from expressing 
the grief and astonishment with which I noted the 
fact that, with the honourable exception of Canon 
Body, no protest of any kind was made by any of the 
eminent Churchmen who listened to that indecent and 
inflammatory speech. The Episcopal principle is not 
-so firmly rooted in’ England as to permit with impunity 
these attacks on the Episcopate. Men find it hard to 
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combine an awful respect for the Apostolic authority 
of Bishops with a constant depreciation of their actual 
influence on the Church. A broad view of religion in 
this country will suggest that in the petty immediate 
interests of their own ceremonial preferences Lord 
Halifax and his friends are undermining the funda- 
mental principles of Catholicism. 

I think the Ritualists have missed a great oppor- 
tunity. The Archbishop’s procedure, if loyally accepted, 
would have gained for them much which is better 
worth having than incense and processional lights. 
His Grace for the first time secured for them a public 
and solemn recognition of their conscientious objec- 
tions to the existing Ecclesiastical Courts. Incident- 
ally he affirmed an interpretation of the Ornaments 
Rubric which would secure the use of those Eucharistic 
vestments to which they attribute such considerable 
and, in my judgment, such excessive importance. The 
conviction of the true spiritual independence of the 
Church inspired the whole judgment, and, if passion 
had not blinded them, it would have been hailed as 
the most striking repudiation of ‘ Erastianism’ which 
our generation has known. Finally, the Archbishop 
gave them the opportunity of putting themselves right 
with the English people. By a prompi and willing 
obedience they could have closed the mouths of those 
who accuse them of anarchic individualism, and given 
to all the world a conspicuous demonstration of good 
faith. All these advantages they have thrown away, 
in order to enter anew on that dreary and discredit- 
able course of disobedience and agitation which has so 
fatally compromised them and their principles in the 
past. 
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Such obedience as will be rendered to the Bishops 
when their lordships adopt and issue the Lambeth 
decisions for the guidance of their dioceses is in many 

*cases conditioned by an agitation for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church. It was ominously suggestive that 
the most loudly-applauded passage in Lord Halifax’s 
speech to the English Church Union during Congress 
week was an allusion to Disestablishment. The idea 
seems to have laid hold of the Ritualist mind that Dis- 
establishment is separable from Disendowment. This 
idea is absolutely fatuous, but it is by no means un- 
common. Its ready acceptance indicates one more of 
the many disadvantages of urban conditions. The 
Ritualist clergy are very generally town-bred; they 
have little knowledge of pastoral work in the old- 
fashioned Anglican sense ; they have lived and worked 
in the atmosphere of congregationalism. I observe 
the effect of this circumstance in the curious contempt 
for Church schools which many London clergy express. 
They have never had personal experience of the pastoral 
worth of Church schools, and therefore they hold 
lightly by them. 

The congregation is the Ritualist unit, not the 
parish. The well-known Ritualist churches draw their 
worshippers from the whole Metropolitan area; the 
parochial principle which inspires the system of the 
Prayer-Book is unintelligible and unpleasing. Of course, 
there is not necessarily any blame attaching to a 
temper which, however inconvenient, and even mis- 
chievous, is the creature of circumstances; but it must 
be reckoned with. Very few of the enthusiastic London 
Ritualists understand, or have the patience to consider, 
the practical consequences of the policy to which they 
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so lightly commit themselves. The change of a cere- 
mony is obvious and exasperating—the effects of a 
great political revolution are remote and unknown ; 
hence, while the former stirs the most passionate 
emotions, the latter are little regarded. It is, to -my 
thinking, a miserable thing to witness such criminal 
frivolity in the trustees of so noble a heritage as the 
National Church. Of course, if there were any real 
probability of an attack on the essential principles of 
Christianity, the case would have a wholly different 
aspect; but every sane man knows that the-State of 
to-day shrinks from interference with the Church, 
desires nothing so much as the peaceful working of 
the Church, will make large sacrifices to avoid a 
collision with the Christian conscience. It seems to 
me that Lord Halifax and his friends regard the 
situation from the wrong standpoint. They are) for 
ever speaking of the Church’s rights; they do. not 
sufficiently remember that the Church has no other 
rights than her duties. If they would change. their 
point of view, and ask not what are the Church’s rights, 
but whether she can fulfil her sacred task, the whole 
aspect -of affairs would be different. I have asked 
many parish priests the question whether they can 
honestly say that their spiritual work was hindered by 
the State, and I have almost always had the same 
answer: ‘If we were starting afresh, there are some 
things which we would alter—there are: points of 
detail which could be usefully revised ; but, broadly, 
we enjoy an unexampled liberty in our work.’ Dis- 
establishment means the destruction of the National 
Church. Stripped of her possessions, forced under 
circumstances of intense passion to revise her. Prayer- 
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Book, what could result but widespread spiritual 
destitution and ecclesiastical disruption? Fifty years 
-ago R. W. Church, afterwards Dean of St. Pauls, 
wrote of Disestablishment in terms which I. desire to 
‘make my own: ‘Surely the Church here would be 
inexcusable if she courted it, or needlessly let it come 
to pass. This great nation of Englishmen is committed 
to her trust; if she cannot influence them, what other 
body has a more reasonable hope? If they will break 
away from her or cast her off, let it be clearly their 
fault, not hers, or that of her clergy. She and her 
clergy have much to answer for; but the -heaviest of 
their former sins will be in comparison light, if from 
impatience, from want of due consideration of the 
signs and changes of the time, from scruples, from 
theory, from fear of being taunted with inconsistency, 
or want of logic, or love of quiet, or insensibility to 
high views, or indifference to the maxims of saints— 
or any other of those faults of feeling or intellect 
which are common at once to the noble and the feeble, 
the sensitive and the timid—she, or they, throw up 
that trust.’ 

The passionate insistence on small matters in which 
the Ritualists indulge, hinders them from perceiving 
the wide mischiefs of that ecclesiastical anarchy which 
they foster and defend. They are too much absorbed 
in the arguments for the little ceremonies by which 
they set such store to notice the scandal they are 
causing. Let me mention only one example—the 
great and increasing difficulty of finding suitable 
recruits for the Christian ministry. I have included 
in this volume a sermon preached in the College Chapel 
at Eton. As I stood in that pulpit and looked at that 
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great congregation of English boys, the thought swept 
over me, with irresistible force, How severe will be the 
reckoning we must make to Christ if, by our insensate 
conflicts, we cause His little ones to stumble! The 
Address on the Supply and Training of the Clergy, 
recently delivered at the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Conference by Dr. Warre, the Headmaster of Eton, 
proves that there are grounds for fearing that even the 
public schools feel the shame of this lamentable crisis. 
‘I am afraid,’ said the Headmaster, ‘that we must 
not omit, from the causes that affect the supply of the 
clergy from the educated classes, the spectacle of the 
unhappy divisions and dissensions which the Church 
of England presents to the world. The very fact that 
there are parties in the Church as rife in their factious 
partisanship as were those in Corinth of old—and not 
only parties, but great societies with formidable 
organization, fully occupied in internecine conflict—is 
not only pitiable and mournful to every Christian 
heart, but suggests the doom of a house divided 
against itself. And, moreover, our habit is diligently 
to wash all our dirty linen in public—to trumpet our 
discordances in the newspapers, day by day and week 
by week. The effect upon the educated youth of 
England is deep and far-reaching. What wonder if 
our young people, accustomed as they are to devour 
the newspapers, say to their souls, as Ulysses did to 
his helmsman in the presence of Scylla and Charybdis: 


TOUTOU piv KaTVOD Kai Kipatoc éKkroc soye via, 
Out of this smoke and surge keep clear thy bark.’ 


The reader of these sermons will learn how deeply 
I have felt the scandal to religion involved in the 
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attitude of the Roman Church throughout the Dreyfus 
tragedy. It is impossible to neglect the solemn warn- 
ing Of that appalling crime. Is it the case that within 
our own Church, the principles are held, and the 
methods practised, which in France have so evidently 
ministered to this moral collapse of Christianity? No 
thoughtful man can avoid the question: no patriot can 
escape the fear. I think I am as resentful of Protestant 
claptrap as any man: I know I loathe with my whole 
heart the coarseness and arrogance of professional 
Protestantism: all my instincts as a Churchman and 
an Englishman revolt against a sectarian view of 
religion; but I confess that I think the Roman virus 
has affected a section of Anglicans, and that the vital 
interest of the nation requires its removal. I think 
the common-sense of the English people perceives an 
incompatibility between the tone of such Ritualist 
pronouncements as that of Lord Halifax’s speech at 
the Church Congress, and the authorized formularies 
of the National Church, of which probably the Ritualists 
themselves are unconscious. 

These sermons were preached at different places, 
and at intervals of months; they have this common 
feature, that they all reflect, more or less conspicuously, 
the influence of contemporary events. They are col- 
lected and published at the request of many who heard 
them, and who desired to possess them in a permanent 
form. I have not altered them: they appear here in 
the form which they had when I preached them. The 
generous reader will remember this, and make large 
allowances. I pray God that they may not be hurtful 
to His Church. 

H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
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The Reunion of Christendom. 


‘The word of the Lord came again unto me, saying, And thou, son 
of man, take thee one stick, and write upon it, For Fudah, and 
for the children of Isvael his companions ; then take another stick, 
and write upon it, For Foseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all 
the house of Israel his companions ; and join them for thee one to 
another into one stick, that they may become one in thine hand.’— 
EZEK. xXXxxvil. 15-17. 


HE prophet Ezekiel received his sacred commis- 

sion at a critical period in the history of Israel. 

The national fortunes were, indeed, at the lowest 

ebb. External disaster went hand in hand with internal 
disorganization. Ruinous defeat had been followed by 
the exile of the broken and diminished nation; despair 
working out in cynical corruption, and even in open 
apostasy, threatened a still more ruinous overthrow. 
It was the difficult task of this great prophet to restore 
in the minds of his countrymen faith in the national 
future and loyalty to the national institutions. He was 
charged to be a preacher of repentance. The cleansing 
of the national life was to be the necessary condition 
of the restoration of the national fortunes. For Israel 
there must be a ‘death unto sin’ if there was also to 
be ‘a new birth unto righteousness.’ So Ezekiel ever 


combines the messages of hope and of warning. He 
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paints in glowing colours the future glories of his nation, 
and insists with solemn emphasis upon the urgent need 
of its purification. 

Christians have ever recognised a parallel between 
the Church-nation of the first covenant and the holy 
Catholic Church of the second. Especially, perhaps, 
have they been disposed to dwell on that parallel in 
times of trouble, as when, in the fourteenth century, 
the conscience of Western Christendom bewailed the 
‘ Babylonian exile’ of the Papacy. We shall not, then, 
be trespassing outside the beaten track of Christian 
exposition if we base on this passage from Ezekiel’s 
prophecy some reflections on the existing state of 
Christendom, which it seems not obscurely to suggest. 

The astounding ecclesiastical anarchy which now 
prevails among the disciples of Christ is not unsuitably 
compared with the distressed and degraded condition 
of Ezekiel’s contemporaries. Behind us, as behind 
them, stretches a long history, enshrining great tradi- 
tions and justifying magnificent hopes. We, as they, 
have endured external disasters of the gravest kind; 
and we, not less than they, are face to face with still 
more formidable internal perils. Over great part of 
Christendom gross superstition prevails, so that it seems 
almost inevitable that the best conscience and the best 
intellect of the race must fail to find resting-place 
within the degenerate Church.* Among English-speak- 
ing Christians faith in the Divine vocation of the visible 
Church is largely lost, and the fact reflects itself not 


* «Wherever the Roman Church has had complete and undisputed 
authority, as in Italy, Spain, South America, and Mexico, it has failed 
to retain the intelligent faith or develop and control the moral growth 
of the masses of the people subject to it.’—BisHop WESTCOTT. 
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only in ‘our unhappy divisions,’ but also in a truly 
humiliating moral impotence. There are not wanting 
signs that individual consciences are sorely troubled 
by this ecclesiastical decay. Two movements of our 
own time give evidence and expression of this distress— 
the movement for Reunion and the Christian Socialist 
movement. Whatever may be said of these move- 
ments from the standpoints of the theologian and the 
economist, it must be universally admitted that they 
have behind them the authority of real scandals, widely 
baleful in effect and sadly oppressive to the Christian 
conscience. Within the Octave of the Festival of 
All Saints, it would seem neither unprofitable nor un- 
fitting to consider the duty and the difficulty of putting 
hand to the task of restoring unity to the visible 
Church of Christ. The saints are not partisans; 
they are not controversialists. They have passed 
beyond the strifes of party and the heat of contro- 
versy. Raised by the homage of the general venera- 
tion to that altitude, they seem to rebuke our divi- 
sions and shame our polemical ardour. They are the 
perpetual witnesses of Christian unity, the common 
ancestors of all genuine disciples. 

Let us pause for one moment to reflect on the mis- 
chiefs of the present anarchy. Recent melancholy 
events have turned our attention to the missionary 
efforts of the Church in China and in Africa. Men are 
asking many questions about missions, not always in 
a very fair spirit or with a very friendly motive. Can 
we meet our critics with a clear conscience when we 
remember the waste of force and the vast manufacture 
of superfluous stumbling-blocks which are involved in 
the transference of our domestic bickerings to the 
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scenes of missionary endeavour? ‘There are forty 
different Protestant societies at the present moment 
working, with scarcely an exception, independently of 
each other, sometimes in opposition to each other, 
for the evangelization of the Celestials,’ observes a 
missionary. Is it not courting failure to present the 
Gospel to the adherents of ancient and powerful reli- 
gious systems after that fashion ? 

Consider, further, how the existing religious con- 
fusions pass into our secular politics, and charge them 
with a bitterness and unscrupulousness which, with 
cruel, but, alas! merited satire, men are wont to 
designate as peculiarly ecclesiastical. In some places 
sectarian rivalries have almost brought about a dead- 
lock in local government. The most important national 
interests are menaced by the introduction of these 
animosities into public life. I need but refer to the 
recent history of the London School Board. A ques- 
tion of incalculable importance, concerning nothing 
less than the character of the English people, is being 
discussed solely from the standpoint of bitter sectarian 
rivals, apparently without consciousness of any larger 
issues than those of the moment. It needs not that a 
man should be a Catholic, not even that he should be 
a Christian, in order that he should acknowledge the 
mischiefs of religious division. It suffices that he 
should be an observant and reflective citizen. The 
waste of moral energy within the nation and the de- 
struction of social harmony are calamities to the State 
which even the secular politician can appreciate. 

The general perception of the practical evils which 
flow from the present anarchy has coincided with the 
truer conception of historic Christianity which this 
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generation has reached. Non-ecclesiastical, non- 
dogmatic Christianity is seen to be an absurdity, of 
which Christian history is innocent. It is, indeed, 
surprising that any generation which had access to the 
writings of the New Testament should have acquiesced 
in so unattractive a delusion. For generations, how- 
ever, in Protestant circles the New Testament was, 
interpreted by the light of the existing facts of religious 
life; those facts were not judged by the New Testa- 
ment. It was assumed by multitudes of pious disciples 
that multiplicity of organizations and confessions was 
in accordance with the Divine will; the commercial 
experience of English folk was drawn into the defence 
of their religious confusions; and competition, the 
sovereign specific in economy, was supposed to have 
an equal value in religion. These grotesque ideas 
could not survive the great revival of historic studies 
which has marked this century. It was seen that the 
New Testament assumes the existence of a visible, 
coherent, ordered Christian society; that apart from 
that assumption the New Testament is unintelligible ; 
that the centuries of Christian antiquity reveal no 
other Christianity than that which expressed itself in 
a Church, claiming to be Divine in origin and in order, 
to administer grace through divinely appointed Sacra- 
ments, and to impose on all its members a body of 
divinely authenticated articles of belief. The Chris- 
tianity of history is the precise contradiction of the 
prevailing anarchy. 

With this witness of the past in mind, we contem- 
plate the existing state of Christendom, and we find it 
utterly repulsive. The temptation is strong to seize 
any means that comes to hand to effect a change; but 
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here we may with advantage protect ourselves from 
rashness by considering the lessons of later Christian 
history. As the earlier history demonstrates the primi- 
tive character of ecclesiastical Christianity, and therein 
justifies—nay, compels in devout Christians—the desire 
to restore to the Church a visible and operative unity, 
so does the later history yield no doubtful testimony to 
the causes of the present anarchy. Toa much greater 
extent, indeed, than is commonly realized, those causes 
were non-religious and impersonal. Christianity has 
adapted itself to the framework of secular society, and 
reflects to-day its outlines. Thus, the cleavages caused 
by differing types of national character, by differing 
_ physical conditions, by differing national , experiences, 
tend to reproduce themselves as religious varieties 
within the heart of Christendom. It is equally obvious 
and significant that the most formidable and, appar- 
ently, obdurate of schisms—that which in the sixteenth 
century created Protestantism— has in the main 
followed racial lines. 

It is necessary to remember these non-religious and 
impersonal substructures of historic schism (if I may 
be allowed the phrase). Such things are not easily 
conjured out of existence, and they will outlast genera- 
tions of ecclesiastical diplomatists. Assuredly, of them- 
selves, they would not prohibit the permanence of that 
ecclesiastical unity which Christ designed and His 
Apostles inaugurated ; but they would inevitably affect 
its character and always threaten its permanence. We 
may be sure that any plan of reunion which fails to 
make due allowance for them is doomed to failure. In 
the future, as in the past, they will wonderfully facili- 
tate the working of other and more shameful causes of 
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anarchy. Of these last, history gives a great place to 
three. The first I will call hierarchic self-assertion ; 
in spite of obvious and intimate relations with certain 
dogmatic developments, it may be called, having regard 
to the natural sphere of its operations, the political 
cause. The second may be called doctrinal disloyalty ; 
it is the theological cause. The third is indifference to 
the average conscience; it is the moral cause. These 
three causes—political, theological, moral—worked in 
combination to bring about the schism of the sixteenth 
century; but it has been recognised by historians that 
one or other of them was predominant in the different 
countries which then broke away from the unity of 
Western Christendom. Thus, it has been said that in 
England the political cause preponderated; in Ger- 
many, the theological ; in Scotland, the moral. If this 
be the case, the later history of those countries 
curiously testifies to the particular character of their 
several reformations. 

In England the legitimate authority of the civil 
power has been exaggerated by resistance to the 
Papacy until it has stamped upon the religious life of 
the nation a political character which, for lack of a 
better term, we have come to call Erastianism. In 
Germany the reaction against the doctrinal accretions 
of the Middle Ages has passed into a latitudinarian 
habit which threatens the faith itself in the very home 
of the Reformation, and colours with a sinister dis- 
loyalty to essential Christianity much of the theological 
and critical work, otherwise so admirable, of modern 
Germany. In Scotland the stern prophetic temper 
evoked by the moral laxity of the medieval Church 
has left its mark upon the national character in that 
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dour and rigid severity which for generations rested 
like a blighting frost upon the religious life of the 
people, and still sheds a certain archaic stiffness over 
its deep and ardent piety. 

If we have appreciated with any justice the nature 
of the causes of the existing anarchy, it would seem 
evident that we have gone some way towards providing 
a standard by which proposals of ecclesiastical reunion 
may be wisely tested. We may, without hurting any 
legitimate susceptibility, insist that such proposals 
shall recognise and avoid the historic rocks upon 
which the original unity of the Church has been 
shattered. Thus, to the suggestion that we should 
reach reunion by the acceptance of the Roman claims, 
it may suffice to reply that historically those claims 
represent the high-water mark of that anarchic 
principle of hierarchic self-assertion to which the pre- 
sent confusion is largely due. The Roman Papacy, 
now declared to be in some sense, which nobody 
understands and everybody insists upon, infallible, 
can, if the history of the past is worth anything for 
the divination of the future, never provide the founda- 
tion upon which the fair fabric of a united Christendom 
can be built. We hear much of a policy of explana- 
tion; but, with due respect to its advocates, we cannot 
consider that policy as quite serious. Remembering 
the origin, history and character of religious division, I 
cannot bring myself to regard the negotiations between 
individuals in our Church and exalted personages in 
the Church of Rome, which in some quarters have 
recently excited so much discussion, as having any 
interest beyond that which must attach to such action 
by such persons, or any importance beyond that which 
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belongs to an impressive testimony to the distress 
which is inflicted on devout disciples by the scandal of 
the existing anarchy. For the genuinely Christian 
spirit which has inspired the negotiators on both sides 
we cannot be too thankful, and it may well be that 
their efforts, frivolous as they must be considered in 
themselves, have no mean indirect value as bringing 
into view the just and perhaps hitherto generally un- 
suspected aspirations of devout members of the two 
Churches. Again, to those numerous proposals for 
reunion with the non-episcopal denominations, which 
appear to have so great a fascination for some English 
Churchmen, it might suffice to answer that since, 
without exception, those proposals involve for us or for 
them a measure, greater or less, of doctrinal disloyalty, 
they will be actually attempting the feat of raising the 
restoration of unity upon a demonstrably anarchic 
principle, a proposition which only needs stating in 
order to be rejected. Once more, it may be sufficient 
to reply to the advocates of reunion, by way of what 
I can only call diplomatic arrangement, that no unity 
can be either beneficent or permanent which fails to 
commend itself to the general conscience of believers. 
This may seem a truism, but if so, like many truisms, 
it is largely ignored. I have been amazed sometimes 
by the apparent indifference to the general Christian 
conscience which marks discussions about reunion. 
There is much zeal for reunion, there is occasionally 
great hope of it, but the zeal runs away in wrong 
directions, and the hope sustains itself on false 
assumptions. Suppose, for example, that the Papacy 
could stultify itself, in order to satisfy the eager long- 
ings of half our clergy and a fraction of our laity, by 
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recognising the validity of Anglican Orders, and even 
by permitting to Anglicans travelling abroad access to 
the altars and confessionals of the Roman Church, 
what would be the inevitable result? A_ great 
impetus would be given to that specifically Rome- 
ward tendency which has from the first hindered and 
compromised the Catholic witness of the Church of 
England, and a grievous shock would be given to the 
average conscience of English Churchmen. If reunion 
means the clearing away of stumbling-blocks and the 
disappearance of the suspicions and antipathies which 
they involve, then the success of our ecclesiastical 
diplomatists would be the greatest disaster that could 
befall the cause. In removing a travellers’ grievance— 
practically, it is little more, a travellers’ grievance dis- 
covered in their holidays—we should be creating here 
at home a vastly g greater grievance which would distress 
thousands of pious souls, and dig a dangerous breach 
between the English clergy and the multitude of their 
parishioners. 

I venture to submit to the advocates of reunion, 
entirely sympathizing as I do with their aspiration, 
though vastly suspicious of their methods, that any 
permanent and permissible reunion must fulfil at least 
these three conditions: it must be consistent with 
loyalty to historic Christianity; it must respect legiti- 
mate liberty of thought and variety of practice; it 
must commend itself to the general Christian con- 
science as plainly serving the interest of individual and 
social righteousness. We must find our basis of agree- 
ment, not in a mere acceptance of traditional theology 
in its most recent shape, nor yet in the concession of 
a licentious individualism, but in that sacred past 
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which, as it is older than our errors, so is also in- 
different to our prejudices. We must find our sanction 
for liberty in the lessons of experience, and in the plain 
necessities of the present time. We may not expect 
or desire that the sceptre of historically discredited 
authority should be extended over intellectual move- 
ments which are at once legitimate and resistless, but 
we cannot concede to any claimant, however urgent 
and however powerful, the right to destroy in the 
interest of Christian liberty the older and higher 
interest of Christian truth. We must find our access 
to the general conscience by upholding as the real 
principle of Church unity that which is also the very 
inspiration of all righteousness, as well individual as 
social, self-submission to the living Lord Jesus Christ 
as He stands and pleads His own cause in the Gospel- 
record. The witness of the past, the aspirations of 
the present, the hopes of the future, must be seen to 
have relation—just, intimate, energizing—to that 
supreme and central Figure which lifts Itself above 
the changeful centuries as the Cross above the surging 
life of London, catching the first rays of every break- 
ing day, and treasuring the latest gleams of every 
fading glory. 

We have need to remember Ezekiel’s message. The 
road to restoration is through repentance. Reunion 
of Christendom, as of Israel, must be the work of the 
Divine power, bringing men through penitence to puri- 
fication, and through purification to peace. You mark 
how the prophet links these things together: ‘J will 
save them out of all their dwelling-places, wherein they have 
sinned, and will cleanse them: so shall they be My people, 
and I will be theiy God.’ Let us not forget that behind 
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these external divisions stand older and even sadder 


facts—our corruptions. Reunion apart from reforma- 


tion could mean nothing but the enthronement of 
error; it could only be the triumph of obstinate cor- 
ruption that has hardened itself into a system and 
prevailed. The fatal objection to the proffers of Rome 
is that they ignore this necessity of purification. There 
is no acknowledgment that corruption exists within 
that proud Church. It is assumed that the centuries 
of protest which reached a climax and a new starting- 
point in the revolt of the Teutonic races at the Refor- 
mation are to be silently ignored; we, the heirs of 
that heritage of protest, are summoned to yield our- 
selves unconditionally to a more baseless claim than 
any our fathers’ resisted, and to accept as parts of 
Christ’s revelation dogmas so crude and so novel as 
to be already discredited in the very generation that 
witnessed their manufacture. We must make answer 
to the messengers of Rome, as to all others, and above 
ail to ourselves, that the path to reunion is through 
reformation, and that unity based on indifference to 
truth, and taking for granted the permanence of cor- 
ruptions, is worthless. The reformation of the Church 
must be slowly reached by the reformation of its 
several members ; the reunion of the Church must be 
the crown and climax of its reformation. Therefore, 
apart from all schemes of ecclesiastical reunion, which 
as matters now stand are wholly chimerical, and 
perhaps even mischievous, there is a duty plainly laid 
upon us as members of the Church of Christ. We are 
to reform ourselves, to get at peace among ourselves, 
to realize our own responsibilities; and thus we are 
to work towards better relations with our separated 
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brethren. If we are ourselves unworthy Christians, 
we are’ the renders of Christ’s seamless robe. If we 
are fanatical contenders for mere non-essentials, setting 
up our own preferences against the general order and 
use of our own Church, we are the abettors of division. 
If we are indifferent to truth, we are the champions of 
schism. See, then, how much deeper our duty is, how 
much more difficult, how much more far-reaching, than 
some would represent it to be. Negotiations, policies 
of explanation, the glozing craft of diplomatists, fashions 
of ritual, tricks of religious phrase—they may amuse, 
and even interest us, but they are not the stuff from 
which the reunion of Christ’s Church can be woven. 
We need the cleansing grace of God, we need His 
winnowing fan, we need His purging fire. What right 
have we to prate of reunion while we cling to our 
corruptions and hallow our heresies? We are like 
those elders of Israel who came and sat before Ezekiel 
to inquire of the Lord, and who gained no answer 
because they had taken their idols into their heart, and put 
the stumbling-block of their iniquity before their face. No; 
we must reverse the order of our religious ambitions— 
first purity, then reunion. Our divisions are the 
punishment of our sins; they will not cease until we 
have repented. The invitation which one separated 
branch of the Church should address to another must 
not be a summons to surrender at discretion, but a call 
to common penitence. ‘ Come and let us return unto the 
Lord, for He hath torn, and He will heal us; He hath 
smitten, and He will bind us up.’ 
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Christian Liberty and Papal Claims. 


‘With freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast therefore, and be 
not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.’—Gat. v. I. 


Y the common consent of thoughtful men, liberty 

B is reckoned among the most precious of human 
possessions; and yet no observant student of 
human nature will deny that, if action is to be accepted 
as the true index of desire, liberty is among the least 
valued of terrestrial boons. Whether the sphere of 
inquiry be the political history of the race, or its social 
development, or its intellectual record, or its religious 
phenomena, the same conclusion will be reached. 


With the highest theoretical appreciation of liberty: 


men have consistently sought for servitude, and nothing 
has been more normal in the experience of humanity 
than the forfeiture of freedom. In this sermon I 
Propose to speak very briefly of this paradox in the 
religious sphere, and I shall make no apology for giving 
to my speech a direct reference to actual facts and 
conditions. 

Our text, we may remember, suggests a remarkable 
instance of the inherent love of bondage, which is not 
the least impressive trait of human Nature. sotere aul 
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stands aghast at the spectacle presented by the Galatian 


‘Church. He had been the instrument of spiritual 


liberty. If we accept the most interesting theory of 
Professor Ramsay, and locate the Galatians in the 
cities of Lycaonia, then we can learn from the four- 
teenth chapter of the Acts the type of religious bondage 
from which they had been set free. It was a bondage 
of gross materialism, of an exigent ritual system, of a 
cruel and narrow bigotry. They were on the watch 
for marvels, greedy of miracles. ‘The gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men’—the proposition was 
readily advanced and eagerly accepted. The organized 
religion was extremely accommodating; in its capacious 
creed there was always room for a new dogma, the 
popular fancy need never lack appropriate liturgical 
expression. ‘The priest of Jupiter, whose temple was 
before the city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gates, 
and would have done sacrifice with the multitudes.’ This 
facile devotion, however, indicated but faint authority 
over character. The credulous rustics were the help- 
less victims of any adventurer who would play on their 
fears or arouse their passions. The Apostles were in 
rapid succession the objects of worship and the victims 
of outrage. Christianity represented to the Galatians, 
who accepted it, their release from the bondage of 
false views about God; it set their minds in the true 
attitude towards the problems of religion; it brought 
to them a just sense of moral proportions. Materialism, 
ritual, bigotry, the triple yoke of paganism, was broken 
from off their necks, and for awhile the Galatians 
rejoiced in their liberty; but the incorrigible paradox 
soon emerged to view. The abrogated servitude had 
furnished life comfortably, even splendidly, and the 
15 
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new freedom was painfully cold and bare. So the way 
was prepared for the agents of reaction. The Judaizers 
found willing audience for their advocacy of a revived 
paganism under Jewish forms. The apostasy was as 
prompt and as enthusiastic as the original conversion. 
The Galatian Epistle is St. Paul’s protest. He reminds 
his inconstant converts of their former bondage; he 
warns them against their present contempt for evangelic 
liberty. ‘ Howbett at that time, not knowing God, ye were 
in bondage to them which by nature are no gods; but now 
that ye have come to know God, or rather to be known of 
God, how turn ye back again to the weak and beggarly 
rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over again ? 
Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years. I am 
afraid of you, lest by any means I have bestowed labour 
upon you in vain.’ 

‘As a whole, the letter is an eloquent and powerful 
claim for freedom of life, freedom of thought, freedom 
of the individual from external restrictions and regula- 
tions, freedom for all to work out their own salvation 
and develop their own nature: “Ye weve called for 
freedom.” ’** St. Paul does not scruple to represent 
freedom as the very essence of discipleship: ‘ With 
- freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast therefore, and be 
not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.’ 

In thus stating the source of evangelic freedom, the 
Apostle indicates its character, and suggests the limit- 
ing conditions of its exercise. It is a freedom which 
reflects Christ’s mind and assists Christ’s mission. It 
is, therefore, no mere anarchic individualism, but a 
righteous discipline. It is, to borrow the striking 
phrase of St. James, ‘a law of liberty.’ It has its roots 

* Ramsay, ‘St. Paul,’ p. 189. 
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in righteousness; it ministers to righteousness; it 
works out in righteousness. It is the precise antithesis 
of that sin which St. John describes as ‘lawlessness.’ 
So in this Epistle of protest against religious servitude, 
St. Paul jealously guards the character of Christian 
liberty against the distortions of Antinomian heresy. 
“For ye, brethren, were called for freedom: only use not 
your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be 
servants one to another.’ To be free in the evangelic 
sense is to live by the inspiration of a surrendered 
heart, not by the letter of an external law. ‘ If ye are 
led by the Spirit, ye are not under the law? - 

But such freedom will be distasteful to men precisely 
in measure as they are receding from Christ’s standard 
of duty and losing touch with Christ’s eternal purpose. 
The former servitudes will ever present a more allur- 
ing aspect as they draw the closer to our real desires. 
The freedom with which Christ set us free will ever 
be a prize to be vigilantly guarded rather than a luxury 
to be securely enjoyed. For human nature lusts after 
bondage, and the set of life, and the movements of the 
world, and the pervading atmosphere of existence all 
trend towards the soul’s enslavement. Therefore the 
protest of St. Paul wiil never wholly lose its relevancy 
to the needs of the Church, and at intervals, when the 
servile drift in disciples has, from some cause or other, 
become exceptionally powerful, that protest will be 
found to possess direct and manifest cogency. It will 
be, of all messages, the message which the faithful 
ambassador of Christ will feel himself compelled to 
deliver, though it be unpleasing and unregarded. 
‘With freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast, therefore, 
and be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.’ 
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If I have rightly gauged the auguries of the hour, 
we, members of the Church of England, are at this 
moment passing through what may be called an acute 
phase of ecclesiastical servility ; and consequently we 
may with advantage consider the Pauline protest. Let 
me make clear to you the direction of my thought. 
Any intelligent and disinterested observer of English 
religious history during the past year, or perhaps 
eighteen months, would have been impressed by the 
curious Papalist reaction, which has manifested itself 
among a small body of English laymen, and a rela- 
tively numerous section of the English clergy. That a 
generous resentment against the miserable divisions of 
Christendom should glow in sincere Christian hearts 
is both natural and advantageous; but the sentiment 
which has laid hold of the reunionists whom I have 
in mind can hardly be described as such; it is specially 
—so far as I have been able to understand its char- 
acter—a desire for Papal authority, a yearning for the 
government of an admired Pontiff. The enthusiasts 
have certified their sincerity by the amazing extent of 
their concessions. It is commonly assumed, as a 
reasonable basis for discussion, that the Roman stand- 
point is sound. The gigantic and unproved hypotheses 
which form the basis of Vaticanism are silently con- 
ceded ; and we are seriously exhorted to believe that 
the differences between the two Churches are merely 
matters of misunderstanding, to be removed by a 
policy of ‘ explanation.’ 

I yield to none in my abhorrence of religious divi- 
sion; I yield to none in my earnest longing for reli- 
gious unity ; but I have never been able to reconcile 
myself to these projects—which are chronic among us 
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—of reunion with the unreformed and irreformable 
Papal Church. The recent and somewhat humiliating 
collapse of the latest of the series may induce a little 
reflection on the real character of the longing for 
Roman recognition which is obviously the common 
source of all these futile enterprises. Our respect for 
the authors of the latest attempt, and our sympathy 
with the rough disillusionment to which they have 
been subjected, cannot blind us to the censurable 
nature of their action, and the large, though probably 
unconscious, disloyalty involved in it. You will say to 
me, Why revive a painful memory? why taunt a fallen 
combatant? Assuredly I should merit your censure, 
if for the mere service of personal satisfaction I were 
to do so; but, brethren, I have another purpose, the 
gravity of which bears me out in my action. I desire 
to press on you not alone the futility, but also the dis- 
loyalty and the religious danger of these perennial 
Roman movements. I shall submit to you that they 
come within the range of the Pauline protest; they 
are a manifestation of the indigenous servility of the 
human heart; they contradict the liberty of our 
discipleship. 

Apart from these considerations, there are other and 
considerable mischiefs. While attention is directed 
towards the Church of Rome, it is diverted from the 
Church of England; in coveting the heritage of an- 
other, we ignore the substantial worth of our own. 
‘Anglicanism’ is continually spoken of in terms of 
contemptuous pity; it would really seem that the 
raison d’étre of the English Church is, in the judgment 
of many of her members, her ability to escort the 
errant nation back into the Roman fold. Comparisons 
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are instituted between our Church and the Church of 
Rome, always to the advantage of the latter. The 
events of the sixteenth century are habitually in many 
circles described as a compound of guilt and folly; the 
‘Fathers’ of the English Reformation are continually 
depreciated. Any reference to the virulent and per- 
vading abuses of the medieval Church, or to the in- 
credible superstitions which have lowered the Chris- 
tianity of the Latin races almost to the level of sheer 
paganism, is indignantly denounced as ‘ Protestant 
bigotry. In fine, Rome is taken at her own estimate, 
and the English Church finds her most relentless 
critics among her own members. This process appears 
to me equally unintelligent and discreditable. It is 
bad tactics and worse morals. It encourages the 
Romans to hope for extensive desertions, and it 
weakens the Church of England by the suspicion of a 
large measure of disloyalty in her ranks. I stand here 
to maintain that Anglicanism is no unwarrantable 
excrescence on Catholic unity, no abortive experiment 
in ecclesiastical politics, no temporary concession to 
obstinate insularity. The Church of England stands 
for principles not one whit less true, noble, and 
precious than the principles which are associated with 
the Church of Rome. Anglicanism is, in the religious 
sphere, the synonym for ordered liberty. If the 
Church of England were to cease, whether by sub- 
mersion into the Dead Sea of Papalism, or by ship- 
wreck among the breakers of Protestantism, the world 
would lose the presentment of Christian freedom— 
that is, of freedom conditioned by Christ’s mind and 
Christ’s mission. The Roman Church has destroyed 
in its members the notion of the sovereign greatness 
20 
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and inherent sanctity of truth. I am fully conscious of 
the gravity of this accusation; but I cannot mitigate 
it, for it represents a conviction based on an honest, 
and—as far as the exigencies of a very busy life have 
permitted—thorough inquiry into the relations be- 
tween England and Rome since the separation of the 
Churches. This lamentable fiasco of a Papal inquiry 
into the validity of English Orders will not be wholly 
fruitless of good if it opens the eyes of English Church- 
men to the fictitious character of Roman controversy. 
It is not that we accuse individuals of untruthfulness ; 
we are not precluded from recognising their excellence; 
but we point to this prevailing note of Roman contro- 
versy—its contempt for truth as such. 

If time were at my disposal, I would ask you to 
consider from this standpoint the recent Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII. on the Unity of the Church, and the 
still more recent Bull of the same Pontiff, condemning 
Anglican Orders. I must, however, content myself 
with recommending to you a short but thorough 
criticism of the Encyclical, issued by the Church 
Historical Society. It is simply true to say that in 
the ordinary intercourse of human life a man who 
exhibited so lax a sense of truth as that exhibited in 
his official pronouncements by the Infallible Pontiff 
would be considered either astonishingly unscrupulous 
or still more astonishingly misinformed. Now, I do not 
for one moment question the sincerity, the lofty motive, 
and the single-minded piety of Pope Leo XIII.; I 
regard him as the typical product of the Roman 
system, reflecting as such its cynical indifference to 
truth. I read the frequent utterances of Cardinal 
Vaughan ; I do not resent their roughness or censure 
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their ignorance; but I call attention to the same 
circumstance. His Eminence never seems conscious 
of the duty of setting the facts before the public he 
addresses. His statements are always clear, positive, 
aggressive, but never complete. His hearers could 
never discover from him that there are degrees of 
evidence, and differing measures of agreement, and 
large diversities of opinion. In short, truth is iden- 
tified with the interest of an institution; it is never 
revered for its own sake. I do not deny that there 
are unscrupulous controversialists in other camps, but 
outside the ranks of Rome there are among men of 
character and adequate learning certain broad under- 
standings as to the nature of evidence and the authority 
of facts which make discussion reasonable and even 
serviceable; in this eternal Roman controversy alone 
no advance is made. The words of the Bishop of 
Peterborough are plainly true: ‘Proof or disproof 
seems almost impossible. Controversy goes the same 
weary round, and no falsehoods ever seem to be ex- 
ploded.’ The Nag’s Head Fable does duty as a con- 
clusive proof of the invalidity of Anglican Orders so 
long as its impudent falsehood is undiscovered, and I 
am constrained to add, so long after that as the dis- 
covery is unknown, and wherever it is unknown. When 
that happens, and the old argument has to be aban- 
doned, then new objections are coined; and when 
every other objection is overcome, then the whole 
question is carried into the pathless wilderness of 
‘Intention.’ Only one thing is certain, and that is the 
determination of the Roman controversialist never to 
admit that he has made a mistake. For, indeed, he 
enters on his pretended historical inquiries with his 
22 
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conclusions settled in advance. Inquiry is, from his 
own standpoint, superfluous when it is not heretical. 
It is a condescension to inveterate error. But it may 
not affect conclusions. They have no reference to 
inquiry. An infallible Church cannot afford to acknow- 
ledge her errors; she may only defend them. 

With us, happily, the case is far different. The 
Church of England represents—and, as far as I can 
see, alone in the West represents—the principle of 
historical Christianity. Her appeal to the past is not 
conditioned by any dogmatic or hierarchic arriére 
pensée. She maintains as essential nothing which she 
does not justify at the bar of Catholic history. To her 
loyalty to this principle she owes the isolation which 
her enemies cast at her as a reproach. Protestants 
and Papalists unite in repudiating the authority of 
historic Christianity; both prefer the larger liberty of 
adaptation to the varying conditions of humanity which 
infallibility (however defined and wherever deposited) 
secures, Their government, their creed, their forms 
of devotion, are perpetually changing, waxing here, 
shrinking there, and always the dominant factor in 
the process is the pressure of opinion, expediency. 
Anglicanism stands for loyalty to the Catholic past, as 
Papalism and Protestantism stand for the contrary 
principle of limitless variation. Liberty and loyalty 
are the essentials of Anglicanism, and they are worth 
fighting for. Intellectual liberty is the condition of 
truth, as moral liberty is the condition of righteous- 
ness. So Anglicanism stands for the sovereign dignity 
of truth and the practical supremacy of righteousness. 
The justification of the Church of England is in the 
bondage of the past and the necessities of the present. 
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The Reformation was doubtless faulty in its motives, 
in its agents, in its methods, in its achievements; but 
it emancipated England from an intolerable tyranny 
and secured to her the possession of spiritual liberty. 
And is this, brethren, the time to make light of our 
heritage of liberty? In view of the confusion of men’s 
beliefs, the distress of many loyal hearts, the cruel 
perplexity of many honest minds, which has been 
brought about through, to give but a single instance of 
an almost infinite unsettlement, the new sclence—for 
new it practically is—of Biblical criticism, who would 
despise his Anglican birthright of freedom? Read 
Leo XIII.’s Encyclical on the ‘ Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture,’ in which the fatuous Decrees of Trent and the 
Vatican are solemnly reaffirmed in face of the labours 
and achievements of historical science, and wonder at 
the folly which could discuss reunion with Rome apart 
from the great issues of freedom and truth. What 
does the average Roman know of the Scriptures ? 
what influence have they on his thought ? and what 
authority do they carry in his religious discussions ? 

In prohibiting the rational study of the Scriptures, 
the Roman Church has exposed ‘her members to 
immense dangers. It is said, and I believe with truth, 
that the popularity of M. Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus’ 
arises from the ignorance of the Gospels which prevails 
among his countrymen. Remember, the rational treat- 
ment of the Scriptures, their habitual study, their 
supreme authority, are Anglican principles—that is, 
true Catholic principles which it has come to be the 
special task of the Anglican Church to maintain. 
These principles it is your special function to assert 
and maintain, As members of the Church Reading 
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Society, you are formally pledged to a ‘ regular, care- 
ful, and intelligent study of the Bible, Prayer-Book, 
and Church history.’ Your association for that purpose 
reflects the very genius of Anglicanism. In the Roman 
Church we have the authority of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
great predecessor in the schismatic See of Westminster 
for the fact that the appeal to history is itself a heresy; 
and, to do them justice, most Roman ecclesiastics tried 
by that test are undoubtedly orthodox. 

So, brethren, I would appeal to you as studious, 
thoughtful members of the Church of England not to 
undervalue your religious heritage. We can adopt the 
words of St. Paul with a fulness of appreciation beyond 
all other Christians. ‘With freedom did Christ set us 
free’; it is for us, then, to be heedful of the Apostle’s 
warning: ‘Stand fast, therefore, and be not entangled 
again in a yoke of bondage. Let us be loyal to the truth 
God has given to us, and let us trust His overruling 
Providence to bring about the restoration of unity 
when and how He will. The surrender of principle 
can never be the basis of a religious harmony which 
accords with the will of God. The Truth Incarnate 
cannot approve that manipulation of facts, those dis- 
tortions and suppressions of evidence, those brutal 
appeals to irrelevant fears, must I add, those coarse 
suggestions of material advantage which form the most 
conspicuous features of the Papalist pronouncements. 
Let us, as disciples, as students, maintain the 
supremacy of truth as truth, and banish from spiritual 
discussions the name and the notion of expediency. 
The events of the last year have discovered among 
the members of our own communion so perilous an 
indifference to truth, a temper of accommodation so 
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eager, a regard for expediency so manifest and un- 
ashamed, that I, for one, confess to deep alarm; and 
that must be my apology for seizing the rare oppor- 
tunity of addressing religious students in order to press 
upon them the high duty of loyalty, at all costs and at 
all risks, to sovereign Truth. 


N.B.—We have been assured that the actual motion 
for the inquiry referred to came from within the Roman 
Church. This perhaps was inevitable. It certainly 
cannot excuse the almost ecstatic delight with which 
some Anglicans received the project, or the extra- 
ordinary lack of self-respect involved in their formal 
participation (so far as that was possible) in it. For 
the rest, the statements in the sermon represent a 
deliberate judgment on the episode. 
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III. 


The Church and Biblical Criticism. 


“Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have 
eternal life: and these ave they which beay witness of Me; and ye will 
not come to Me, that ye may have life.’—-St. JOHN v. 39, 40. 


HE second Sunday in Advent is popularly 
known as ‘ Bible Sunday,’ and the associations 
enshrined in that title are so valuable and so 

strong as to leave to the Christian preacher little choice 
of subject on that day. Christianity is reckoned one 
of the ‘book-religions’ of the world, and however we 
may regret the misconception which the name conveys, 
we may accept it as indicating the crucial importance 
of the subject before us. From the purely Christian 
standpoint, the Bible represents one of the fundamental 
agreements of discipleship, and claims on that account 
a position of primary authority. In some sense, not 
very easily defined, assuredly varying almost infinitely, 
all Christians, alike in ancient and in modern times, 
consent to revere these Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the ‘Word of God,’ the sacred casket 
wherein is preserved the treasure of Divine Truth, 
even that truth the knowledge of which makes men 
‘wise unto salvation. Of all sections of divided Chris- 
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tendom, the Church of England is that which most 
has magnified the Bible. I need not quote the sixth 
Article, or make more than a passing allusion to the 
solemn pledge of Ordination. It is sufficiently mani- 
fest that in undertaking to address you on the subject 
_ of Holy Scripture I am putting my hand toa matter 
of the greatest intrinsic importance. 

The circumstances of our time render the considera- 
tion of this subject a duty incumbent upon all reflective 
disciples, and especially on those who are charged with 
the difficult task of religious teaching. It is obvious 
to everyone that the spirit of change is in the air; the 
indefatigable labours of a multitude of students, notably 
in Germany, have not only accumulated masses of 
knowledge, not accessible to the ablest divines of a 
former generation, but also have applied the products 
of their industry to the problems of Holy Scripture 
with remarkable results. Biblical criticism has de- 
finitely taken rank among the sciences, and the process 
has involved a large disturbance of traditional beliefs, 
and a corresponding unsettlement of many minds. 
This unrestful result coincides with changes in other 
spheres of thought and action. In politics and in 
society the ancient powers have largely lost the 
homage of men. Authority is everywhere at a dis- 
count ; the fixed points of existence have disappeared, 
and, for the moment, many have lost their bearings. 
The measure of the change is hard to realize. In 
one direction it may be described as sterilizing into 
obsoleteness a vast literature of apology and inter- 
pretation. Read some famous religious work—I do 
not say of the Middle Ages, or of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, but of the beginning of this 
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century, or even later—and how dead it is; how im- 
possible its premises; how grotesque its proofs! So 
much is built on facts which are no facts, on 
authorities which no man now regards, on considera- 
tions which have lost relevance, often on passages, and 
even phrases, of Scripture which we now perceive to 
have no connection whatever with the contentions they 
are assumed to support, and in some cases not even to 
be Scripture at all. Doubtless you will recall works 
which have so impressed you. I have in my own 
mind, as justifying these observations, the literature, 
always able, sometimes brilliant, generally uncon- 
vincing now, but in its day possessed of remarkable 
cogency, of the Tractarian Movement. You will not 
suspect me of suggesting an adverse judgment as to 
the main contentions of the writers—the best cause 
may be, and in their case perhaps was, supported by 
the worst reasons—I am only indicating as a test of 
the change which has passed over religious thought 
the present valuelessness of reasonings which two 
generations ago seemed irresistible. In truth, the 
assumptions of those reasonings can no longer be 
made. Profounder questions have been raised; we 
seek the sources of Scripture, the origins of traditions, 
the genesis of institutions, the development of faiths. 
Do not suppose that these questions are only moved 
in learned and leisured circles; were it so, I had not. 
ventured to speak of them to-day; but it is not so. In 
crude and often repulsive forms they are propounded, 
and in a sense answered, among the ignorant, but 
curious and not wholly unintelligent, multitudes, who 
have received from the elementary schools the know- 
ledge to read and the desire to know. The echoes 
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of academic controversies are heard in the gatherings 
of common folk, and the theories of the learned receive 
strange exposition from teachers who have. nothing in 
common with them save an impatience of traditional 
standpoints. 

The passage which I have read to you as my text 
seems to me to provide a solemn warning and an un- 
failing test. On the one hand, there is pronounced 
the most complete and authoritative condemnation 
upon a method of Scriptural study which was at the 
time paramount in orthodox Jewish circles, and which 
has ever commended itself to religious people ; and, on 
the other hand, the highest of all authorities has sanc- 
tioned a standpoint from which Holy Scripture may be 
regarded, and has laid down the test by whicha right 
study of Holy Scripture may be discovered. 

1. The Scribes and Pharisees held a doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, and side by side with it, perhaps in 
logical consequence of it, a doctrine of tradition, which 
—such is the Nemesis of superstition—went far to 
stultify the letter of Scripture. Our Lord credited 
them with no more than their due when He said that 
they ‘searched’ the Scriptures. We are reminded that 
the original word (épavvate tas ypadas) ‘ describes that 
minute, intense investigation of Scripture which issued 
in the allegorical and mystical interpretations of the 
Midrash.’ Of Hillel, the most influential Rabbi of that 
age, Professor Robertson Smith observes that it was 
his ambition ‘to devise a system of interpretation by 
which every traditional custom could be connected 
with some text from the Pentateuch, no matter in how 
arbitrary a way. ... The new method of exegesis 
laid weight upon the smallest word, and sometimes 
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even upon mere letters of Scripture.’ Our Saviour 
exposed with merciless lucidity the contradictory 
results of this system. ‘Why,’ He demanded, ‘do ye 
transgress the commandment of God by your tradition? ... 
Ye have made void the word of God because of your 
tradition.’ Indeed, it is sufficiently obvious that an 
acceptance of tradition without discrimination is fatal 
to honest exegesis. The customs which are powerful 
in actual life are far more intractable than the letter of 
Scripture. Wherever the two come into collision, it 
will always be the last that has to give way. So the 
most destructive scepticism can masque itself by the 
appearance of the humblest faith. The more marked 
the divergence between the text and the tradition, the 
more admirable will be the orthodoxy which stands 
firm against innovation in the existing system. The 
‘credo quia impossibile’ of an early Father will cover 
and commend inveterate errors, as well as unsearchable 
mysteries, Among the Rabbis, this loyalty to the 
latest tradition had reached the stage of imbecility. 
‘ The great Hillel was actually wont to mispronounce 
a word because his teacher before him had done so.’ 
If a rigid theory of inspiration could help men to 
understand aright the oracles of God in the Scripture, 
these Scribes and Pharisees would have hardly failed 
so utterly to understand their drift, for nothing less 
than utter failure was their case. ‘Ye search the 
Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal 
life’ Your labours are indefatigable, your theory of 
the Bible the loftiest possible, and yet you have failed 
to understand the witness of the Scriptures you search, 
and when the life you seek is before you, you have no 
will to accept it. ‘These are they which bear witness of 
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Me; and ye will not come to Me, that ye may have life. 
From their Scriptural studies, these Pharisees gained 
nothing but the confirmation of current errors and the 
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justification of current ideals. They looked for nothing 
else ; they would accept nothing else. Scripture was 
spoken of with almost excessive reverence, but it was 
allowed no real authority. Its position in the actual 


life of Rabbinism may be compared to that of a 


primitive Frankish monarch in the political system of 
his country. Surrounded at all times with the cere- 
monial of royal dignity, and produced on State occasions ; 
to the public gaze to lend an appearance of legality to 
the actual government, the ‘ long-haired ’ Merovingian 
was promptly dismissed to the cloister or the grave 
whenever he showed a disposition to assume the active 
exercise of kingly power. 

Is our Lord’s warning obsolete? Is there no 
Christian Rabbinism which magnifies the letter and 
kills the spirit of the Sacred Writings? Is. there no 
assumption among modern believers that the unfailing 
prerequisites of successful Biblical study are a rigid 
doctrine of inspiration and a punctilious loyalty to 
tradition? Is not the sanctity of truth, as truth, im- 


perilled by a faithless dread of change, and a bigotry 
which would gladly stifle every witness, whether of the 


past or of the present, which endangers current errors 
and current ideals ? 

2. ‘ These are they which bear witness of Me.’ In those 
words Jesus Christ provides the key to the true sense 
of Scripture, and the test of the right study of Scripture. 
The spiritual value of those writings is a contingent 
value; your estimate of Christ will determine your 
estimate of it. They have no essential relation to 
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discipleship, which always can be, and in actual ex- 
perience commonly has been, independent of them. 
Discipleship is nothing so cold and formal as a ‘ book- 
religion.’ ‘The Bible,’ according to the famous 
formula of the English controversialist, may be ‘the 
religion of Protestants’; it assuredly is not the religion 
of disciples. The final analysis of discipleship cannot 
carry it beyond its earliest formula, ‘ Follow Me’: its 
essence is self-surrender to a living Lord; but given 
discipleship, the interest of the Scriptures and their 
spiritual value are only less than essential. You must 
approach the Bible (and here we may usefully remember 
that the direct reference of our Lord’s speech was 
to the writings of the Old Testament) as you would 
approach a witness of whose honesty and knowledge 
you are assured. The one object of your interroga- 
tions must be to draw from that witness the informa- 
tion which he possesses. You must take pains to 
understand his point of view, his modes of expression, 
his actual position with respect to the separate facts of 
his testimony. You must not interrupt his story with 
interpolations of comment and suggestion, nor en- 
deavour to confuse him into giving support to private 
opinions of your own. You must not be impatient of 
his method of giving evidence. In fine, you must 
strive to reach the contents of his mind, not to draw 
from him the puzzled and reluctant echoes of your 
own. I apprehend that for such an examination two 
things at least are necessary: You must have con- 
fidence in the witness, and you must have no precon- 
ceptions as to his testimony. Christ authorizes His 
disciples to accept the witness of Scripture concerning 
Himself; we need no further reason for our confidence 
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in that witness. There in the Old Testament is the 
explanation of Christ’s Divine mission ; the preliminary 
processes which worked out within the sphere of Israel’s 
history to that result are there recorded. The result 
itself is best understood by a knowledge of those pro- 
cesses; this was the doctrine of the earliest Church. 
‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son.’ 

The preliminary processes must be considered in the 
light of the grand result to which they led. The Old 
Testament explains the first Advent, and is explained 
by it. The conviction that Jesus Christ is the Alpha 
and Omega of Scripture must be the condition of its 
right understanding and of its right use. From that 
conviction the student draws a large tolerance of 
human error, which enables him to recognise the 
elements, always present, though often hard to 
discover, of Divine truth; he carries to his study a 
real independence, based not on indifference to spiritual 
interests, but on the conviction that the highest spiritual 
interests are secured beyond the possibility of peril in 
the Gospel, and that the only spiritual interest involved 
in his labours is that of intellectual honesty. Christ is 
the sole infallible Teacher, and His teachings are the 
touchstone of all the teachings of the Old Testament. 
We bring the defective morals, the limited views of 
God, the mistaken conceptions of worship which the 
Old Testament records, and we set them beside the 
Gospel, and learn from it the measure of their excellence 
and of their defect. We, to whom God has spoken in 
His Son, cannot go back to the earlier, fragmentary 
messages which He gave to men in olden times through 
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prophet and wise man and scribe in proportion as 
their generations could receive the truth; yet, while 
we remember this, we shall be wise not to forget that 
specific elements of the Divine revelation, which in its 
completeness is declared in the Gospel, are best learned 
in the Scriptures of the earlier time. ‘ Every Scripture 
inspired of God,’ writes St. Paul of the Old Testament, 
‘is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness : that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work.’ The beauty of a great picture can only be 
grasped by an appreciation of its details, the splendid 
victories of science can only be understood by an 
understanding of its elements; and so it is with the 
revelation of God in Christ. If we would come to 
know something of the fidelity to all truth which is 
the very character of the Gospel, we must realize the 
different elements which meet in its message. In the 
Old Testament the Gospel is analyzed into its elements, 
and he that knows the Old Testament well will know 
the Gospel better. The truths which in the former 
stand forth in the prominence of solitude, are in the 
latter seen in their true correlation with other truth. 
It is a sound instinct that has made the Christian 
Church link in her public services the Old Testament 
with the New. 

It will be sufficiently evident that Biblical criticism, 
in so far as it represents the honest application to the 
problems of Scripture of those intellectual faculties 
which are the only agents we possess for the solution 
of those problems, so far from meriting the suspicions 
of those who, as disciples of Christ, have the best 
cause for undertaking the study of the Scriptures, has 
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manifest claim to their cordial acceptance. They seek 
the witness of Scripture; they cannot seek to any 
effect until the preliminary critical questions have been 
settled. Every approximation to such settlement helps 
their search. Biblical criticism is the true handmaid 
of interpretation. Itis no dangerous ally, too powerful 
to be treated as an enemy, but an essential element in 
the Christian treatment ‘of Holy Scripture. We who 
are religious teachers ought to accept it frankly and 
gladly. Nor need we be greatly disturbed if such 
acceptance involves the abandonment of many tradi- 
tional beliefs. Every generation is responsible for its 
treatment of its own opportunities; it cannot shelter 
itself behind the decisions of the past. Thus, it appears 
altogether irrelevant to object to the conclusions of 
modern research and legitimate criticism, that they do 
not coincide with theories of former ages, in which 
men neither possessed the knowledge nor were afflicted 
with the problems of the modern Church. ‘ Jesus Christ 
1s the same, yesterday, and to-day, yea, and for ever.’ The 
vicissitudes of human history cannot affect the core of 
religion. ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also, He said. 
Discipleship finds its security where it found its in- 
spiration, in conscious relation with the living Lord. 
The literary fortunes of the Canonical Scriptures 
cannot touch the life of Christianity. 

You will not misunderstand me: I have no right, I 
make no attempt, to pass any judgment upon the 
critical theories of Scripture which interest the learned 
and afflict the orthodox. I approach the whole question 
of Biblical criticism from the standpoint of a Christian 
priest, forced to reflect upon it by the exigencies of his 
public duty, bound to bring to his study of the problems 
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of Scripture (a study carried on amid the manifold dis- 
tractions of exigent public interests, and perpetually 
interrupted by the practical duties of large pastoral 
charge) the best information, the best judgment, the 
best conscience he can, and so to determine his own 
attitude towards it, both as a disciple and as a religious 
teacher. I do indeed insist (though to do so may 
seem superfluous in this place) on the legitimacy of 
Biblical criticism as no longer open to rational doubt. 
I will not be deterred from this position by the panic 
of devout men. I claim that the extravagances of 
some critics can no more justify the contemptuous 
ignorance of some theologians, than the fanaticism of 
some theologians can justify the offensive irreligion of 
some critics. Extravagance would seem to be the 
parasite of criticism, as fanaticism of faith. Let the 
rival follies cancel one another. 

Even Bishop Ellicott allows that ‘in the general 
estimate of the nature of the contemporaneous docu- 
ments, and the manner in which they have been dealt 
with by the succession of inspired compilers, modern 
investigation, and, it is fair to add, modern criticism, 
have introduced some changes and rectifications.’* 
Professor Robertson says, ‘I am not opposed to 
criticism’; and he rightly protests against a ‘ tradi- 
tional’ critical theory, which possesses the faults of 
the discarded tradition without its excuses.t+ 

I observe that the traditional theory is really aban- 
doned by its most able apologists. Some of its con- 
clusions they indeed defend, but no longer on the old 
grounds of authority. Their rectified traditional views 

* ‘Christus Comprobator,' p. 24. 
t ‘Early Religion of Israel,’ p. vii. 
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have this in common with the theories of their ex- 
tremist opponents, that both claim to be justified on 
critical grounds. Nothing seems to me at once more 
unjust and more unreasonable than the orthodox 
exultation over the critical disproof of a critical theory. 
If Biblical criticism were to ultimately endorse the 
entire Christian tradition as to the origin and sense of 
the documents of the Bible (which is indeed a ridiculous 
hypothesis), it would have conferred a vast benefit on 
the Church in providing a rational basis for beliefs, 
which, apart from the labours of criticism, could only 
have been held at the risk of forfeiting intellectual 
self-respect. For myself, I cannot share the suspicions 
of the orthodox; they seem to me equally ungenerous 
and unfounded. 

I would venture, indeed, as a Christian teacher in 
spheres of life sufficiently removed from the high 
intellectual altitudes of Oxford, to acknowledge the 
great debt of gratitude which we who have the task 
of teaching religious truth to mixed congregations owe 
to those critical scholars who, with the courage of 
honesty, have frankly submitted the processes and 
results of their profound and protracted studies to 
the judgment of the average educated intelligence. 
I would venture to submit, with all deference, that 
the parochial clergy have a place in the great cause of 
which you, my reverend and learned Fathers of the 
New Learning, are the honoured chiefs. We are the 
Nethinim of the Temple of Truth. We hew the wood 
and draw the water for the Lord’s people. We would 
stand between you and the congregations we are 
charged to serve. I would even be so bold as to 
claim that our position as parish priests confers upon 
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us some special qualifications for this mediatorial 
function. The dominant interest of our lives is not 
critical, but moral. We are concerned with the war- 
fare of the spirit—ceaseless, immitigable, infinitely 
arduous—against the flesh. We are not easily forget- 
ful that the Bible is a great factor in the spiritual life ; 
that to diminish its authority as a Divine Guide of 
souls is to cut away one of the main supports of 
discipleship, and to blot out from view the pilot stars 
of many religious lives. We, at least, can never forget 
that the experience of Christian souls is continually 
affirming the word of the Master, * These are they that 
testify of Me.’ It is marvellous, it is aweful, that 
insight of the Bible which penitents confess and 
doubters own! It commends itself in the course 
of our ministry as an authentic utterance of that 
Word of God which is ‘living and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ The Bible 
is, indeed, our chief pastoral instrument—the ‘ sword of 
the spirit, as St. Paul said. We have learned its power 
of comfort in the chamber of suffering and in the 
presence of death; we have tested it almost in 
despair, when we could find no words of counsel 
or of hope, and it has never failed. We, of all men, 
shall be jealous of the moral primacy of the Scriptures, 
resentful of any depreciation of their worth. I submit 
that a sacred duty lies on the parochial clergy to 
minister the new truth to their people. We are 
solemnly vowed ‘to be diligent in reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the know- 
ledge of the same, laying aside the study of the world 
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and the flesh.’ I cannot bring myself to think that 
that law of our priesthood is adequately fulfilled by the 
multiplication of ‘offices,’ or the dull reiteration of 
dogmas, or even the ardent study of economic litera- 
ture. Is it not a reproach that while there is among 
us much zeal for ritual, much for dogma, very much 
for the study of social problems, there is comparatively 
little for the teaching of the Scriptures? Why has 
not that admirable Revised Version, now happily 
completed, to the great honour of the English Church, 
and, I must add, of the English Universities, taken its 
place on the lecterns of our parish churches? In 
some few churches it has been adopted, and always 
with the happiest results. It cannot be that legal 
obstacles hinder. the general adoption of the New 
Version. The English clergy are not easily deterred 
by such difficulties from carrying through any change 
which commends itself to their inclinations or their 
consciences. I fear ’tis an unworthy suspicion of that 
new truth of which the Revised Version is the con- 
spicuous symbol. I commend to my brethren the 
solemn protest of Ignatius von Déllinger: ‘ Woe to 
theology and woe to her disciples if, like a nervous 
woman, she shun the keen air of criticism, and if she 
—or, rather, not she, but her theologians—reject every 
unpalatable fact in history, as though it were a food 
too coarse for her delicate constitution.’ 

We still have control of the religious instruction 
given in most of the elementary schools of this 
country; we represent, or ought to represent, that 
right use of the Scriptures which Christ sanctions 
in the text, as opposed to the barren Rabbinic method 
of the Board Schools. The bright lads of the upper 
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standards receive, or might receive, from us their 
introduction to the new knowledge about the Bible, 
which, if they fail to receive it from us, they will most 
probably receive in horribly perverted shape from the 
professed opponents of religion. It is pitiable, heart- 
breaking, to know that multitudes of such lads, when, 
troubled in mind by new questionings, which seem not 
unnaturally to overthrow the very basis of their dis- 
cipleship, they turn to the professed teachers of religious 
truth for guidance, are met with nothing wiser or more 
helpful than the ignorant rebukes of fanatical Rabbinism. 
Imagine a genuine but ill-informed inquirer being met 
by such a pronouncement as this, which I cull from a 
‘ Handbook of Revealed Theology” largely used in a 
well-known training college for Dissenting ministers. 

‘But it will, no doubt, be asked, Do you, then, 
ascribe the same degree of inspiration to the writing of 
the first nine chapters of the First Book of Chronicles as 
to the composition of the fifty-third chapterofIsaiah?... 
We answer, We know nothing of degrees of inspiration 
in Holy Scripture, and it is to the written record that 
the question proposed relates. ... There can be no 
question that the records given by the Holy Ghost in 
the Chronicles are as infallibly true as the Scripture of 
Isaiah’s predictions in his fifty-third chapter. Besides, 
if the Holy Ghost did not superintend the very words 
of the first nine chapters of First Chronicles, what did 
He superintend when those chapters were written? 
They are simply a list of words, being the names of 
men. Sentiment there is none; doctrine there is 
none; they are merely chapters of words; and if 

* ‘Handbook of Revealed Theology,’ by Rev. J. Stock, LL.D. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1883. 
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the words in which they were originally given by the 
Divine Spirit were not strictly and infallibly true, they 
were utterly valueless.’ 

It would be easy to match this astounding declara- 
tion from Anglican and Roman sources, but there is 
no need. The heartless reception of legitimate ques- 
tioning is undoubted. Our foes are, indeed, of our 
own household. I appeal to the parochial clergy to 
rise to their opportunities. I offer to you, my brothers, 
many of whom, I hope, are looking forward to the work 
of parochial clergy, the noble ambition to stand between 
the living and the dead, and to stay the plague of 
unbelief. Yourselves united by a personal allegiance 
to the living Master and Lord; yourselves sustained 
in the conflicts of the soul by His grace, ministered 
most richly in the Blessed Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood; yourselves well accustomed to bring all 
things to the test of His teaching, and to contemplate 
as the one only ideal worth toiling to approach, His 
example—you, my brothers, may draw sword in this 
sacred cause with clear conscience and good hope; 
for you, searching the Scriptures as the true witnesses 
of Him who is the Life and Light of men, will indeed 
come to Him and find the life everlasting. 
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The Argument from Prophecy. 


‘And He began to say unto them, To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.’—St. Luke iv. 21. 


HE argument for Christianity based on the fulfil- 
AR ment of prophecy has from the earliest times 
held a prominent place in the writings of Chris- 

tian apologists. It gives a distinctive character to the 
first Synoptic Gospel, and everywhere, in the narrative 
of the Acts, is said to have been urged by the Apostles. 
St. Justin Martyr advances it as the unanswerable 
proof, of which even the heathen must recognise the 
force. ‘But lest any should ask us in objection,’ he 
writes, ‘what prevents Him, whom we call Christ, from 
being a man, of men, who performed what we call 
miracles (Suvvdwes) by magic craft, and therefore ap- 
peared to be the Son of God, we will now offer our 
proof (dddekv), not trusting to the words of those 
who affirm these things, but necessarily believing those 
who foretold what should happen before it came to 
pass, for we see with our very eyes that events have 
happened, and are happening, as was foretold; and 
this will, we think, appear even to you the greatest 
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and truest proof (ueyiorn kal adynOeotatn arrodekis Kat 
vpiv pavyncertat).’* 

St. Justin proceeds to develop his argument at some 
length, giving numerous examples of prophecies that 
have been fulfilled in the history of Christ. Of the 
seventy-one sections which compose the ‘ Apology,’ no 
less than twenty-five are filled with the case for Chris- 
tianity as based on the fulfilment of Messianic predic- 
tion. St. Justin did not stand alone in his conception 
of prophecy. St. Augustine relates that when he wrote 
to St. Ambrose after his conversion, inquiring what 
Scriptures he ought to read in order to prepare him- 
self for baptism, he was recommended to study the 
writings of Isaiah. ‘He recommended Isaiah the 
prophet, I believe, because he above the rest is a more 
clear foreshower of the Gospel, and of the calling of 
the Gentiles.’ + 

St. Augustine himself, in the ‘De Civitate Dei,’ 
marshals the evidence of fulfilled predictions, and gives 
to Isaiah a principal place in hisargument: ‘Esaias... 
de Christo et Ecclesia, hoc est, de Rege et ea quam 
condidit Civitate, multo plura quam ceteri pro- 
phetavit ; ita ut a quibusdam Evangelista quam Pro- 
pheta potius diceretur.’ t 

This view of Hebrew prophecy has commended itself 
to later generations of believers, and so strongly has 
the argument from fulfilled prediction laid hold of the 
Christian mind that every other function of the 
prophets of Israel has, so to speak, been absorbed in 
that of describing in advance the advent and history 
of the Messiah. That the prevalent Christian concep- 
tion of prophecy identifies it with prediction will 

* « Apologia 'i., c. 30. + Conf. ix. 13. { Lib. 18, cap. 29. 
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scarcely be disputed by anyone conversant with modern 
apologetic literature. 

‘Prophecy,’ observed Bishop Butler in the ‘Analogy,’ 
‘is nothing but the history of events before they come 
to pass.’ The late Dr. Liddon, in his famous Bampton 
Lectures, builds much on the time-honoured argument. 
‘No amount of captious ingenuity,’ he claims, ‘will 
destroy the substantial fact that the leading features of 
our Lord’s human manifestation were announced to 
the world some centuries before He actually came 
among us.... If the circumstances of Christ’s human 
life were actually chronicled by prophecy, prophecy is 
entitled to submissive attention when she proceeds to 
assert, in whatever terms, that the Christ whom she 
has described is more than man.’* 

It must, I think, be conceded that this notion of 
prophecy has considerable justification. Even when 
large deductions have been made from the list of 
specific predictions, of which it may be fairly main- 
tained that they received fulfilment in the Gospel— 
and certainly very large deductions from the tradi- 
tional list must be made—yet there still remains a 
marvellous parallelism between the Evangelic history 
and the Messiah’s career as foreshadowed by the 
prophets. Individual prophecies must be cancelled in 
deference to a truer understanding of their meaning, 
but—so it is plausibly urged—the general result is 
scarcely affected. Moreover, there. is undeniable force 
in Bishop Butler’s contention ‘that the apparent com- 
pletions of prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning,’ only it could be wished that a juster 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 97. 
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standard of what constitutes such ‘apparent com- 
pletion’ had established itself in orthodox circles. 

The appeal to prophecy is still perhaps the most 
effective argument with certain minds. Probably the 
account which the dying Earl of Rochester gave of his 
conversion to Bishop Burnet, who calls it ‘ strange,’ 
is really representative of a very common experience : 
‘He said Mr. Parsons, in order to his conviction, read 
to him the 53rd chapter of the Prophesie of Isaiah, 
and compared that with the History of our Saviour’s 
Passion, that he might there see a Prophesie concern- 
ing it, written many ages before it was done; which 
the Jews that blasphemed Jesus Christ still kept in 
their hands, in a Book divinely inspired. He said to 
me, That as he heard it read, he felt an inward force 
upon him which did so enlighten his mind and con- 
vince him that he could resist it no longer. For the 
words had an authority which did shoot like Raies or 
Beams in his mind; so that he was not only convinced 
by the Reasonings he had about it, which satisfied his 
understanding, but by a power which did so effectually 
constrain him that he did ever after as firmly believe 
in his Saviour, as if he had seen Him in the clouds.’ * 

Probably few of us have wholly escaped the senti- 
ment which is here expressed, when on Good Friday 
we have listened to that solemn and penetrating 
prophecy as it is read in our churches, in which the 
deepest thoughts of the Hebrew mind are uttered in 
the stately simplicity of noble and familiar English. 

Conceding, however, all that can honestly be con- 
ceded, it yet remains certain that the argument from 

* «Some Passages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester,’ 
Pp. Igo. 
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prophecy, in the traditional form, is disappearing from 
the front rank of Christian evidences—that it is largely 
weakened in the general regard by the excessive claims 
made on its behalf in the past, and that it can no 
longer be effectually advanced except in Christian 
circles. The argument, as commonly presented, seems 
to involye assumptions which cannot be reconciled 
with an honest exegesis of the prophetic writings on 
the one hand, and of the Evangelic narratives on the 
other. The difficulties so forcibly expressed by Francis 
Newman in that most melancholy record of mental 
history, ‘Phases of Faith,’ are, I believe, very widely 
felt wherever the idea has been established that Chris- 
tianity is really committed to the traditional ‘ argu- 
ment from prophecy.’ That the traditional argument 
must be largely restated, if not actually abandoned, is 
becoming evident to thoughtful Christians. 

‘Predictive prophecy,’ observes Professor Briggs, 
‘has been made a burden to apologetics by the abuse 
that has been made of it by self-constituted defenders 
of the faith and presumptuous champions of ortho- 
doxy. It is necessary that evangelical critics should 
rescue predictive prophecy from the hands of those 
who have made such sad mistakes.’”* 

This task the Professor attempts. He discusses 
carefully the origin, nature, limitations, and general 
drift of prophetic prophecy, and finds in the ‘ Messianic 
ideal’ the determining principle by which it is to be 
interpreted. Christ is ‘the key of Old Testament 
prophecy,’ not because He is the object of numerous 
specific predictions, but because He satisfies the ideal 
which slowly and unconsciously had been developed in 

* «Messianic Prophecy,’ p. 44. 
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the history of Israel by the agency of the prophets. 
‘Messianic prophecy of the Old Testament is an 
organic whole—an advancing organism culminating in 
the Christ of the Incarnation, of the cross, and of the 
throne.’ 

That Messianic ideal was slowly built up in the 
national mind. It drew its materials from the experi- 
ences—glorious, disastrous, humiliating—of the sacred 
nation, and its architects were the prophets. Every 
age of the national history contributed some distinctive 
element to the composite but coherent whole. Isaiah, 
the prince of prophets, writes under the influence of 
an ardent patriotism, raised to exalted enthusiasm by 
political crises of peril and triumph. His witness is 
coloured by the national fortunes; his hopes are the 
creatures of contemporary politics. Thus, the great 
prophecy in which the portrait of the Messianic King 
is for the first time in the Old Testament sketched 
distinctly has its origin in Israel’s urgent need for a 
‘Deliverer from foreign invaders. Men’s ideals are, I 
suppose, always in some sense the creatures of their 
circumstances. Certainly it was so with the prophets. 
That famous prophecy which will be read in the 
churches on the approaching Festival [Christmas Day] 
reflects the severe pressure of national peril. Ahaz, 
the weak, vacillating monarch of the day, is the uncon- 
scious author of Isaiah’s conception of the ideal King, 
who would be all that Ahaz was not, in whose strong 
hands Israel should be secure: ‘ For unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son is given: and the government shall be 
upon His shoulder : and His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of His government and of peace 
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there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon 
His kingdom, to establish it, and to uphold it with judg- 
ment and with righteousness from henceforth even for ever.’ 

Ideals, I apprehend, once formed are never station- 
ary; they retain their hold on our allegiance by frankly 
incorporating our progressive aspirations. So with the 
prophets. A greater crisis came upon Israel. The 
Assyrian power shadowed the whole habitable earth. 
It was the incarnation of brute force, of mere power 
apart from moral purpose, of empire destitute of 
responsibility. Sennacherib suggests to the patriot 
prophet the conception of another kingdom, the very 
antithesis of his, in which justice shall hold sway and 
ordered liberty shall be the atmosphere of life. The 
nightmare of national panic is the source of the 
prophet’s fair vision of Israel’s repose beneath Messiah’s 
rule: ‘ Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty: they 
shall behold a far-stretching land. Thine heart shall muse 
on the terror: where is he that counted, where is he that 
weighed the tribute ? where is he that counted the towers ? 
. . . Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities: thine eyes 
shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tent that shall not 
be removed, the stakes whereof shall never be plucked uf, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken.’ 

The hour of exultant confidence is quickly followed 
by the dark days of national decline. Israel, incor- 
rigibly corrupt, passes under the stern discipline of 
exile. The nation perishes; the Church alone sur- 
vives. In the testing fires of the great disillusionment 
the prophetic ideal is at once chastened and exalted. 
Its: vitality is demonstrated by the political crisis 
which seemed to destroy its basis. The conception 
of Messiah reflects the altered aspect of the national 
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fortunes. The King is replaced by the more mysterious 
and pathetic figure of the Servant of Jehovah. The 
triumph of the nation is exchanged for the witness of 
the Church. The Messianic ideal ceases to be poli- 
tical, and becomes essentially moral. It includes the 
idea of expiation by vicarious suffering. Passing from 
the abstract and general to the concrete and particular, 
it ultimately reaches complete expression in the 
memorable portrait of the ‘Man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief’ upon whom the burden of national 
evil is laid, and who works the general salvation by 
the free surrender of himself. The fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah is at once the profoundest utterance of 
Hebrew prophecy and the most irresistible of Messi- 
anic predictions. But it also is the creature of national 
circumstance, and reflects a national experience. 

After the return from exile the Messianic ideal 
strengthened its hold on the national mind, but it 
tended to shrink within the ever-narrowing limits of 
the national interests. The bitter persecutions en- 
dured by the Jews in the Maccabean epoch developed 
in them a fierce spirit of religious exclusiveness. The 
Messiah was again conceived as a political figure, the 
deliverer of the oppressed nation from foreign rule, the 
avenger of Israel’s wrongs upon the Gentiles. The 
hard spirit of Pharisaic literalism rested like a veil on 
the records of prophecy; everything was rendered in 
the interest of a fanatical patriotism. I need not 
remind you that this debased Messianic ideal con- 
stantly emerges in the Gospel. It is obvious that when 
Christ came into the world Jewish society throbbed 
with ardent Messianic expectations. It seems to me 
evident that Christ Himself claimed to be Messiah. 
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The text is evidence of this. Our Lord had read a 
passage from the prophets—a passage, moreover, to 
which a Messianic interpretation was universally given. 
Possibly, perhaps even probably, He had deliberately 
chosen it, and was not reading a regularly appointed 
lesson, such as was certainly an element in the syna- 
gogue worship of later times. ‘He opened the book, and 
found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me, because He anointed Me to preach good tidings 
to the poor: He hath sent Me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord. And He closed the book, and gave it back to 
the attendant, and sat down: and the eyes of all in the 
synagogue were fastened on Him. And He began to say 
unto them, To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears. That, I submit, was a categorical claim on His 
part to satisfy the Messianic ideal. 

To St. Peter’s memorable confession, ‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,’ He returned the 
answer, not of rebuke, but of emphatic acceptance. 
The high priest’s solemn adjuration in the presence 
of the council, ‘I adjure thee, by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God,’ 
drew from Him a decisive affirmative. It would seem 
plainly impossible to abandon the argument from 
prophecy without at the same time abandoning the 
credit of Jesus Christ. But this claim so solemnly 
advanced to be Messiah, the true and adequate satis- 
faction of that slowly formed prophetic ideal, challenges 
the judgment of mankind. Christ’s own generation 
deliberately rejected it as false. The high priest’s 
exclamation, ‘He hath spoken blasphemy,’ faithfully 
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echoed the general decision of His contemporaries. 
But can that hostile verdict be sustained on appeal to 
the supreme court of history? In failing to satisfy 
the debased popular ideal of Messiah, did He also fail 
to satisfy the nobler prophetic aspiration? In disap- 
pointing the political hopes, did He also disappoint the 
moral yearning? I will borrow from Dr. Martineau 
the answer to these questions: 

‘He claimed to be “ Messiah,” it is said; and 
Messiah he was not. True: and if he was less than 
this, we can reverence him no longer. But if he was 
more, only could find no other language than the 
Messianic in which to interpret to himself and to 
others the feeling of his Divine call, then was the 
national formula the mere vehicle furnished by history 
for an essential fact, the modest costume disguising a 
Divine reality; and the only error in the account 
which Christ gives of himself lies in its affirming far 
less than the truth.’* 

So I would submit that the argument from prophecy, 
in changing its form, has neither lost its validity nor 
impaired its value. Specific predictions may not be 
pressed; it is even arguable that none such can be 
demonstrated; but the whole history of Israel is 
prophetic, and tends towards the goal of the Incarna- 
tion; and in proportion as the true drift and meaning 
of that history were realized and expressed, so did the 
actual life and literature of the nation foreshadow the 
great end towards which Israel was moving. The 
prophets were, precisely, those who saw most clearly 
and most deeply into the events which passed under 
their eyes, They were the interpreters of Israel’s 

* ‘Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,’ vol. iii., p. 28. 
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function in history, and therefore predictive of the 
result to which that function ministered, even the 
supreme and final revelation of God in Christ. 

This is the argument from prophecy as it is ex- 
pressed by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in words which the Church appoints for Christmas 
Day, and which seem to me to have lost nothing of 
their force in the lapse of eighteen centuries: ‘ God, 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in His Son.’ 
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‘Brethven, I count not myself yet to have apprehended : but one 
thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Fesus.’—PHIL. 

Wi n3; D4, 

HE Epistle to the Philippians is universally 
regarded as, among the writings of St. Paul, 
that which is the most unrestrained, and in 

some sense the most characteristic. The contro- 
versial exigencies which dictated his language when 
addressing the Churches of Achaia and Asia have 
little influence here. Even this third chapter, which 
strikes a polemical note at once so sharp and so un- 
expected, appears to be directed rather to possibilities 
of danger than to danger actually present. The 
Philippian Church as yet had no worse foes than 
those ill-tempers of self-assertion and ambition, which 
ever raise domestic disturbances in human societies. 
Doctrinal error did not at that time exist, and the fact 
is reflected not only in the genial tone of the Epistle, 
but also in its unusual simplicity. The religion of 
Jesus stands out on the soil of Macedonia with a 
distinctness of outline which elsewhere it hardly seems 
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to possess. There was no background of Judaism to 
Macedonian Christianity. Judaism had exercised 
little influence on the process by which the heathen 
of Philippi and Thessalonica became disciples, and 
therefore from the beginning the Church had held 
an independent course. She did not, as elsewhere, 
emerge slowly and painfully from connection with the 
synagogue. ‘The Christianity planted here by the 
Apostle,’ observes Weizsicker, ‘has all the features of 
the Gentile Gospel in its breadth and freedom. The 
Apostle does not draw to any extent on the Holy 
Scriptures; there is not a quotation from them in 
the two Macedonian letters.’- Christianity, indeed, 
cannot cut itself off from its historic basis in Judaism 
without perilous risk. Such independence is but a 
heretical dream, and would ‘falsify Christianity.’ 
In Dr. Hort’s words, ‘the faith of Christians is but 
the ripening and perfection of the faith of the Old 
Covenant, and the Church or assembly of Christians 
is but the expansion of the original Israel of God, 
constituted by faith in Him who was Israel’s Messiah.’ 

Precisely because Christianity thus ‘ fulfils’ Judaism, 
it cannot be held subject to the system of Judaism, 
nor may it be inspired by the temper of that system. 
Judaism in the first century represented less a Divine 
purpose and a Divine discipline than an elaborate 
hierarchic organization and a spirit of religious exclu- 
siveness. It was less the basis of Christian doctrine 
and morality than the antithesis and enemy of both. 
The temper of hard and narrow formalism, a deranged 
sense of moral proportion, an exacting and futile yoke 
of ceremonies, rigid doctrinal definition, slavish literal- 
ism, an overweening spiritual arrogance, a lofty doctrine 
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of religious privilege unrelieved by any corresponding 
sense of moral obligation—these are the marks of the 
Judaism which in the record of the Gospel withstands 
our Lord, and in the history of St. Paul shows itself 
opposed to liberty and righteousness. The supreme 
achievement of that glorious Apostle was the defeat 
of this debased Judaism, the rescue of Christianity 
from that baleful influence, the creation of a Christianity 
which should approve its loyalty to the Divine purpose 
in Judaism by vindicating its freedom from the legal 
letter. In the simple form of the controversy which 
directly claimed for the older system the right to 
govern the conduct of discipleship, the Apostle’s 
victory was decisive. The awful logic of history 
affirmed St. Paul’s contention. With the final de- 
struction of the Jewish polity, the Church was freed 
for ever from all external aggressions from the system 
of Judaism; but in less obvious, though not less 
perilous, forms the ancient peril remained. The 
shadow of Judaism has lain darkly on Christianity 
for nearly two millenniums, and the conflict in which 
St. Paul was the protagonist is raging still. That 
conflict did not yet rage in Macedonia, and therefore 
the student in search of original Christianity may well 
direct his inquiry in that direction. Of Macedonian 
Christianity the most authoritative exposition and the 
most attractive picture will be found in the Epistle to 
the Philippians. ‘Paul himself appears here in a new 
light. He was not compelled to go out of his way 
to retort upon Jewish pedants and dogmatists. He 
was therefore less hampered by controversy, and was 
able to present his doctrine in its meaning for men 
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These preliminary observations will perhaps suffice 
to introduce the subject of our present discussion, and 
to indicate the reasons which have determined me in 
choosing it. At this season the thought of the Church 
is specially directed to the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, whose conversion is to-morrow solemnly com- 
memorated, and therefore it can hardly be inappropriate 
to select as the subject for a University sermon his 
most characteristic teaching. I may add the expres- 
sion of my conviction that at this time, perhaps at all 
times, and specially in this place, the Christian preacher 
can render no higher service to his hearers, and surely 
can have no higher aim in preaching, than to bring 
them face to face with the essential elements of 
religion. 

In this Epistle Christianity is conceived as a personal 
relationship to Jesus Christ. Nothing could exceed 
the affection and reverence with which our Lord is 
named. St. Paul, I need not remind you, was writing 
from his prison in Rome; but no shadow passes into 
his mind from that circumstance—on the contrary, the 
ardour of his love finds matter for rejoicing in the fresh 
opportunities of service which his misfortune unex- 
pectedly brought to him. MHe hears that, in his 
enforced absence, many are becoming prominent as 
preachers of Christ whose motives—as he has but 
too good reason for thinking—will not bear investiga- 
tion. He is not greatly distressed. After all, their 
hatred was directed against himself, and need not 
hinder their message, and his good name, his interests, 
must be inseparable from his Lord’s. He tramples 
under foot the protests of his masterful individuality, 
and feels a solemn joy in suffering wrong. The 
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Roman prison becomes an arena presenting a spectacle 
of self-suppression which through all ages shall abash 
the pride of ambition and kindle the courage of 
fortitude. ‘Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife, and some also of goodwill: the one do it of love, 
knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel; but 
the other proclaim Christ of faction, not sincerely, thinking 
to raise up affliction for me in my bonds. What then ? 
only that in every way, whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is proclaimed: and therein I rejoice, yea, and I will 
vejowce.” 

The personal aspect of Christianity, as really a 
discipleship to a living Master and Lord, which ona 
former occasion I ventured to propose to you as the 
original, and therefore the essential aspect of Chris- 
tianity, is paramount throughout. The Church of 
course exists; it is not without significance that in the 
least ecclesiastical of the Epistles there should be found 
express mention of an official ministry. St. Paul 
specially sends greeting to the ‘ bishops and deacons’; 
but the true, secondary position of the Christian 
society is evident from first to last. In presence of the 
supreme relationship to Christ, the lower relationship 
to the organized body of the visible Church could not 
emerge into prominence; or rather, to speak more 
exactly, that relationship is, in all that makes it great 
and energetic for good, so plainly contingent on the 
other, that in emphasizing discipleship the legitimate 
claims of the Church are sufficiently secured. St. Paul 
prefers to take the highest ground. He has to rebuke 
among the Philippians the self-assertive and conten- 
tious spirit which is directly opposed to the well-being 
of society, and was actually threatening the harmony 
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of the Church in Philippi. He might have dwelt— 
elsewhere he does dwell—on the incompatibility of 
that spirit with membership in the Christian Church. 
He could have been at no loss for arguments on which 
to base his censure, drawn from the practical mischiefs 
which follow the indulgence of that baleful and anti- 
social disposition ; but here he sets all such aside, and 
proposes the one single argument of discipleship—the 
example of Jesus Christ. The awful mysteries of the 
Redemption are naturally presented to the Philippians 
as reasons for that considerateness and willingness to 
suppress one’s self which are the plainest of social 
duties and the most considerable of social services. 
‘Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant: being made in the likeness of men: and 
being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the 
Cross.’ You mark how, in discipleship, the sublimest 
doctrine becomes ministrant to the commonest duty. 
The creed becomes the inspiration of the life. 

‘To all ages of the Church ’—so run the memorable 
words of Bishop Lightfoot, which you will readily 
pardon me for quoting—‘ to our own especially, this 
Epistle reads a great lesson. While we are expending 
our strength on theological definitions or ecclesiastical 
rules, it recalls us from these distractions to the very 
heart and centre of the Gospel—the life of Christ, and 
the life in Christ. Here is the meeting-point of all 
our differences, the healing of all our feuds, the true 
life alike of individuals and sects and Churches: here 
doctrine and practice are wedded together, for here is 
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the ‘Creed of Creeds”’ involved in, and arising out of, 
the Work of Works.’ 

Discipleship involves progress—conscious, strenuous, 
deliberate, sustained. This is the doctrine of our text, 
and this is our present thesis. ‘Brethren,’ writes 
St. Paul, throwing into the form of a personal con- 
fession his warning and his rebuke, ‘I count not myself 
yet to have apprehended : but one thing I do, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ The 
imagery is at once simple and suggestive. The Christian 
life is likened to a race: it may be to one of those 
chariot-races, of which, since his compulsory residence 
in Rome, St. Paul would certainly have heard much, 
more probably to the foot-race of the Isthmian games, 
to which in earlier Epistles he had made similar 
reference. He describes himself as a runner who 
means to win, whose whole soul is in the contest, who 
spares no thought for the lengthening course behind 
him, but fixes his mind wholly on the yet distant goal, 
and thus with concentrated attention and straining 
effort presses on towards the appointed end. 

Discipleship involves progress ; when the ambition 
to advance has expired, discipleship is plainly dead. 
It may have reached its term, fulfilled its function; 
such is the normal history of human discipleships. 
The scholar learns all the teacher has to teach, and he 
passes on, no longer a scholar, to seek elsewhere fresh 
knowledge. So are the words of the Gospel fulfilled 
continually in our experience: ‘It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master.’ That stage reached, it 
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cipleship. This temporary character arises from the 
necessary limitation which attaches to all human 
teachers; there is but one discipleship which need 
never cease, because it may advance for ever without | 
reaching the term of the Master’s power to teach, and 
that is discipleship to the Divine Teacher, Jesus Christ. 
It is of this discipleship that St. Paul speaks in such 
agonistic words. 

But if we examine progress, we shall discover that it 
ever consists of a twofold action. On the one hand it 
abandons, on the other it receives; it discards the 
obsolete, it accepts the revealed; it resigns the 
‘ beggarly elements,’ it seizes the wider and deeper things 
of perfection ; it forgets, and it stretches forward. The 
text is the formula of advance: ‘One thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press on toward the goal.’ 

Such must be the method of all growth in know- 
ledge. The ability to forget, to discard, is not less 
essential than the ability to learn, and it is much rarer. 
Partial truths are the deadliest foes to perfect truths ; 
partial reforms are the greatest obstacles to thorough 
reformation, for the human mind is a very dependent 
thing: it clings to its systems, and dreads nothing so 
much as change. Its very excellence works out to the 
same result, for it is nobly impatient of intellectual 
disorder. It has no sooner accepted a standpoint or 
a principle than it insists on bringing into logical 
relation to it all the whole knowledge it possesses; and 
thus at every crisis of change the area of intellectual 
disturbance is seen to be immense, and every new idea 
has to bear the odious suspicion of a revolutionary 
character, and to wake the natural fears of all lovers of 
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peace. Devotion to the past is perhaps the most 
pardonable and the most pernicious of human delu- 
sions: pardonable assuredly it is—nay, more than par- 
donable ; it is even praiseworthy. The absence of such 
devotion is the very brand of innate vulgarity, the 
very pledge of intellectual failure; but still the bitter 
paradox remains true. As we trace the course of 
human history, as we follow the narrower streams of 
individual lives, we are compelled to recognise the 
greatest hindrance to human progress in that laudable 
devotion to the past which prejudices men so power- 
fully against the appeals of truth. We should approach 
the past in the spirit of discipleship, eager to learn, to 
be guided, to be chastened, never conceding an absolute 
authority to its teachings, but bringing everything to 
the test of reason, and so accepting nothing save in 
so far as it is approved, and being educated by the 
very process of our advance in knowledge to discard 
the past, and eagerly welcome novel truth when it, 
too, can prefer the same title to our acceptance. So 
counsels our Apostle when he bids us ‘ prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good.’ Believe me, the secret of 
advance is the willingness to forget. Sacrifice is the 
condition of intellectual salvation also; and of the 
sins of the intellect the stern saying may be spoken, 
‘without shedding of blood there is no remission. 

But does the same law hold sway in the moral 
sphere? Is forgetfulness of the past a necessary 
element in the development of character? At first 
sight, perhaps we are disposed to return a negative 
answer. Surely the remembrance of the past is the 
‘best security against vanity and presumption. Such 
has been the persistent delusion of men. Continually 
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they have cherished the hope that by ostentatiously 
exhibiting the humble relics of the past, they shall be 
able to rebuke and restrain the arrogance of the present ; 
but their disappointment has been as perennial as 
their expectation. The pride of man is proof against 
such silent warnings. It is said that the Sultan’s sign- 
manual is fantastically designed to perpetuate the 
memory of the simple Amurath, whose illiterate rude- 
ness was such that he could not write his name. This 
simplicity ‘is still commemorated in the Tughra or 
sign-manual of his more polished successors. The 
Arabic letters of their name and style are interwoven 
into a rude outline of the impression of a human hand, 
in remembrance of the way in which Amurath, like the 
shepherd kings of Tartary, the Mongol conquerors, 
and Timour, ratified his treaties, by dipping his palm 
in the ink, and leaving the print of it on the in- 
strument.”* 

It has been easier to perpetuate Amurath’s signature 
than his simplicity and political good faith. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear wealthy men dilate on the 
poverty of their earlier life, and even to take great 
credit to themselves for not being ashamed of the 
labours and privations which had prospered so remark- 
ably; but I have never seen reason for thinking that 
the memory of the penurious past in any degree 
mitigates the offensiveness of the purse-proud present. 
Surely the frailest of all restraints on conduct is the 
recollection of the past. 

Moreover, St. Paul himself might seem to contradict 
his own counsel. This very chapter contains a review 
of his religious past. He recalls to memory his earlier 


* Church, ‘ Early Ottomans: Miscellaneous Essays,’ p. 363. 
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life as an ardent and ambitious Pharisee; he dwells on 
the prominence of his position and the brightness of 
his prospects; he sets in contrast his discipleship, for 
which he had sacrificed both; he weighs the decision 
yet again in the scales of thought, and again he re- 
affirms the old resolve: ‘Howbeit, what things were gain 
to me, these have I counted loss for Christ. Yea, vertly, 
and I count all things to be loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. Elsewhere in his 
Epistles St. Paul dwells on his own past, and no 
student of those writings can doubt that the recollec- 
tions of his pre-Christian career were continually 
present to the Apostle’s mind, and did largely influence 
his conduct. It is evident that an undiscriminating 
obliviousness is not designed. In the first place, we 
are clearly required by the context to understand that 
the text condemns that regretful recollection of the 
pre-Christian past which will tend to weaken disciple- 
ship. This was a very obvious danger in the early 
days of the faith, and is still a very obvious danger 
wherever the Church is mainly engaged in missionary 
effort. To converts but recently emerged from pagan- 
ism, it is perilous to permit the mind to dwell on the 
past. You remember how this peril was forced on 
St. Paul’s attention at an earlier stage in his history 
by the controversy at Corinth as to the lawfulness of 
eating, sacrificial meats and attending sacrificial feasts. 
The Apostle would not allow either the intrinsic 
nothingness of idols or the abstract liberty of Christians 
to excuse practices which, under the circumstances of 
Corinthian discipleship, were plainly full of spiritual 
danger. ‘Concerning therefore the eating of things sacri- 
ficed to idols, we know that no idol is anything in the world, 
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and that there is no God but one... . Howbeit, in all 
men there ts not that knowledge; but some, being used until 
now to the rdol, eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol, and 
their conscience being weak is defiled.’ 

The danger of this regretful recollection of the pre- 
Christian past may not be so obvious in a society 
where men are baptized by hereditary right, and pro- 
fessors by the customary propriety; but when we go be- 
neath appearances, and deal with actual facts, I venture 
to submit that that danger still threatens us. Dis- 
cipleship still bisects human lives by a decision behind 
which it is not prudent—it may even be highly perilous 
—to permit our minds to travel. It is still true that 
to most men (shall I be excessive if I say all men?) 
there comes a time of moral crisis; when the Divine 
voice, speaking through the conscience, is distinctly 
audible; when upon the issue of obedience depends 
the fate of the character and the worth of the life. 
That hour of decision may be linked to formal ex- 
periences, and be registered in conventional formulas. 
It was at Confirmation, or when you decided to take 
Holy Orders, or when the strokes of bereavement 
emptied your life, or when perforce you faced a great 
duty, or bent before a ruinous failure; and in the 
retrospect you can recognise the moral decisiveness 
of the time; from that hour new forces had been 
paramount in you, your life had changed its direction, 
you had found a new goal for your labours. Call it 
what you will, describe it as you will, it was the begin- 
ning of your discipleship to Jesus Christ. You read 
the Epistles of St. Paul, and you do not resent the 
pervading assumption that a great break in life has 
happened; on the contrary, it seems to you eminently 
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natural; your own life is in evidence ; there has hap- 
pened in it a real break, and the past is parted from 
you by a more formidable barrier than that of years. 
The Apostle’s words, therefore, convey a warning to 
us also. Let us cast no thoughts of lingering affection 
upon the vanities we surrendered when we came 
through the river of decision. Let us not hanker still 
after ‘the fleshpots of Egypt,’ though, indeed, that land 
of bondage, regarded from the waterless wilderness, 
may wear an aspect strangely alluring. There is in- 
cipient treason in the friendly thought; there is the 
promise of failure in the mere diversion of the mind. 
‘And another also said, I will follow Thee, Lord; but 
first suffer me to bid farewell to them that are at my house. 
But Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 

‘ Forgetting the things that ave behind’ St. Paul would 
warn us against that morbid temper which dwells 
despondently over past sin, and cannot escape from 
the mournful colloquy with memory to fresh and bolder 
effort. The past with its failures, its faults, its follies, 
is evermore the past—irrevocable, unchangeable, gone 
from us. It is vain—nay, worse than vain—to be for 
ever reading the epitaphs of our dead hopes, and 
brooding over the scars of our ended servitudes. 
Discipleship pledges us to nobler things. ‘If, then, 
ye were raised together with Christ’-—if you have any 
rock of reality in these professions of yours, if your 
public declaration of allegiance was something more 
than a form, if your Baptism was something more 
than an empty rite—‘ seek the things that are above, where 
Christ ts, seated on the right hand of God. Set your mind 
on the things that are above, not on the things that are 
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upon the earth.’ The words are closely parallel to our 
text, and will serve to illustrate it. Forgetting the 
past is necessary in order that we may ‘stretch forward 
to the things that are before’; it is the condition of our 
‘ pressing on toward the goal unto the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.’ kata oxorov SioKw eis 70 
BpaBeiov ths ave KAjncEews Tod Oeod ev Xpioto ’Inoob— 
‘The upward calling of God in Christ Jesus ’—here 
is a phrase full of suggestion. Jt reminds us that 
discipleship is no reposeful state; that we grossly 
delude ourselves if we suppose that therein we shall 
find immunity from mental distress, from moral con- 
flict. Ah, but we are reluctant to admit this. We 
long for some clear-cut creed carrying assurance of 
salvation, some sacramental pledge, some infallible 
voucher. We cling to the delusion of religious cer- 
tainty. Our weakness lays us open to the professional 
charlatans of the Churches. The delusion of spiritual 
repose, an end of doubts, and a clear vision of truth, is 
the favourite weapon of the proselytizers. 

‘My Roman Catholic friends,’ wrote Mr. William 
Palmer in 1858, three years after he had been received 
into the Papal Communion, ‘ predicted to me in a tone 
of absolute assurance that my singular partiality for 
the Russian and Eastern Church would cease all ina 
moment when once I should become a Catholic, and 
that my understanding would be fully enlightened, so 
as to know and recognise the true orthodoxy upon all 
points. As a matter of fact, I am very glad to think 
that I never allowed myself to be carried away by 
their promises, and accordingly I have not been dis- 
appointed.’ * 

* See Birkbeck’s ‘ Russia and the English Church,’ p. 186. 
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An ‘upward calling’ must demand from everyone 
who obeys it a will resolutely set against the down- 
ward drift of the world's life, a heart firm against the 
pressure of adverse circumstance, an intellect dis- 
ciplined against the sophistries of expediency. It 
commits the disciple to the warfare of Christ, to the 
imitation of Christ. It is expressed and explained in 
the vocations of the Gospels, those words of summons 
which chill us by their severity and allure us by their 
strength: ‘ Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.’ Christ is not 
proposing an extreme asceticism as the essential char- 
acter of His discipleship; but He is insisting on a 
right understanding of the risks of service. The dif- 
ference is profound and crucial. Our Lord ‘is no rigid 
anchorite, testifying by His wasted frame and lonely 
life to the dreadful antagonism betwixt the spiritual 
and the physical; we know that ‘the Son of man came 
eating and drinking’—that is, frankly mingling in the 
common intercourse of His generation, sharing its joys 
and sorrows, setting His shoulder to its tasks, bowing 
His neck to the yoke of its burdens. The Jews scoffed 
at so commonplace a réle for a great religious Leader. 
‘Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber,’ was their 
profane protest, ‘the friend of publicans and sinners.’ 
Rather, our Lord presents Himself to us as the Leader 
of a great enterprise, in which He would have our 
assistance. St. John has expressed its character in 
the memorable words: ‘To this end was the Son of God 
manifested, that He might destroy the works of the devil.’ 
That is the enterprise, that the conflict, to which the 
‘upward calling of God in Christ Fesus’ commits us. 
The area of battle is co-extensive with ‘the works of 
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the devil’; it includes all Jife. Christ calls us to wrestle 
with the sin that faces us in our sphere of life. He 
requires of us self-sacrifiting public spirit, and simple 
living, and inviolable purity, and social humility, and 
pure, courageous political independence, and apostolic 
simplicity, and reasonable piety, and spiritual devo- 
tion: and to all these things the key is renunciation 
of self. ‘He that is least among you, the same ws great.’ 
St. Paul nobly vindicates, in this very Epistle, the 
universal range of the ‘ upward calling’ of discipleship; 
he draws within it ‘whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report.’ 

And what is the prize, 76 SeaBeiov? What is 
the end to which the ‘upward calling,’ loyally followed, 
will bring us? In the sphere of conduct, the prize is 
the serviceable life; in the sphere of personal morality, 
it is the regenerated character. The serviceable life— 
the years redeemed from their memories of shame, 
the tasks from their irksome monotony, the leisure 
from its degrading emptiness—for all touched with the 
glory of service, made kindred with that life of the 
Son of Man, ‘who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many’—that is 
the prize. The regenerated character—the liberated 
will, the disciplined affections, the surrendered heart, 
the illuminated understanding, the restored relf-respect 
—for all drawn by the sweet magic of discipleship into 
the likeness of Jesus Christ—that is the prize. 

‘We know’—it is St. John who speaks—‘ that if He 
shall be manifested, we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him even as He 1s.’ 
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These are no unworthy or unsuitable reflections on 
the first Sunday in term. Seniors and juniors, in this 
place we are all equally disciples, learners; it is well 
for us to remember on the threshold of fresh labours 
that the worth of our achievements and the happiness 
of our work will be conditioned by our ideals. I 
propose to you this morning the Christian ideal, as 
properly including all true ideals, ‘the prize of the 
upward calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ So to live, so 
to learn, so to read, that we may share His warfare 
against sin, and grow into the similitude of His char- 
acter. I propose to you, as the worthy formula of 
academic purpose, the modest and manly confession 
of St. Paul: ‘Brethren, I count not myself yet to have 
apprehended: but one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward to the things 
which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Fesus.’ 

No nearer goal, no lower prize, as you value your 
manhood! ‘ One is your Master, even the Christ.’ That 
Ideal of the Gospel, that blended fortitude and tender- 
ness, burning zeal for righteousness and infinite com- 
passion, severity of holiness and long-suffering patience 
—alone may rightly receive the homage of the disciple. 
Other ideals come before us, soliciting our allegiance 
and parading their claims. Culture proposes its 
chaste, fastidious beauty, and ambition its extended 
and masterful influence, and pleasure its keen and 
eager satisfactions, and wealth its absorbing interest 
and manifold advantage; but these may find no wel- 
come from us who own the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
We bend low before no symbol of culture, ambition, 
pleasure, wealth—ah no! we bend before the Cross. 
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Power prevailing in weakness, victory emerging through 
failure, life breaking forth from death, the triumph of 
God purchased by the woe of man—these are the 
teachings of the Cross, and they command the 
acceptance of our hearts. Out there in the world 
they approve themselves to be true; the loud denials 
of the generations, as they quarrel and boast, and 
pretend for their brief moment on the stage of history, 
fall upon ears that heed them not; for another witness 
has reached us—a witness gray with the lapse of ages, 
yet vigorous with the energies of the present and 
aflame with the hopes of the future, throbbing with 
the passions of martyrs, the tears of penitents, the 
manifold heartbreak of human failure, yet ringing 
with the enthusiasm of immortal triumph—the witness 
of all who, in every age, have obeyed the ‘upward 
calling’ and gained the victor’s amaranthine crown. 
The interpretation of the heroic achievements of the 
past must be sought in the conflicts of the present. 
I may borrow the glowing metaphor of Mr. Huxley, 
by which he reconciles the intellectual eminence of 
civilized man with the humble rudimentary organisms 
from which science will derive his origin. ‘ One is as 
the Alpine traveller, who sees the mountains soaring 
into the sky, and can hardly discern where the deep- 
shadowed crags and roseate peaks end, and where the 
clouds of heaven begin. Surely the awestruck voyager 
may be excused if, at first, he refuses to believe the 
geologist, who tells him that these glorious masses are, 
after all, the hardened mud of primeval seas, or the 
cooled slag of subterranean furnaces—of one substance 
with the dullest clay, but raised by inward forces to 
that place of proud and seemingly inaccessible glory.’ 
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One is the Master of the spiritual heroes of history 
and ours—one the ideal, one the prize. Their victory 
gives security to our hope, courage to our conflict. 
‘Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and Perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that 
was set before Him endured the Cross, despising shame, and 
hath sat down at the right hand of the throne of God.’ 
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‘Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking in the 
Spirit of God saith, Fesus is anathema ; and no man can say, Fesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’—1 Cor. xii. 3. 


ERHAPS no writing of the New Testament is 
P in tone and feeling so modern as the first 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Partly 

this arises from the circumstances of its composition, 
partly from the idiosyncrasy of its author. The 
Epistle, we know, was directed to the problems and 
abuses of an urban Church; it was, indeed, the off- 
spring of urgent practical necessity. The Apostle 
wrote at an ecclesiastical crisis, and addressed himself 
to a society in which party passions were running 
high. He himself, beyond his Apostolic contem- 
poraries, was, in the good sense of the phrase, a man 
of the world—one, that is, who had had large experi- 
ence of human nature; who had watched it in many 
lands and under many conditions; who had measured 
the deeps of its baseness, and was under no delusions 
as to its infinite possibilities of waywardness and folly ; 
who had felt the harshness of human hate and the 
bitterness of human duplicity ; and who had, notwith- 
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standing, never wholly lost his faith in his fellows ; 
who was no cynic, but a strong-hearted, generous 
man, bravely facing difficulties and endeavouring to 
surmount them. 

Great cities, I suppose, are, so far as their moral 
and spiritual conditions are concerned, the most stable 
of phenomena. Always the mere fact of aggregation 
within a small area necessitates an artificiality of social 
order, which directly ministers to moral disintegration. 
It seems to be evident that urban life at once softens 
and enfeebles character; city folk are kindly, cour- 
teous, and mutually helpful, but they are also unstable, 
emotional, and unprincipled. It would be easy to 
prove these statements at length, for both in ancient 
and in modern times philosophers, historians, and 
satirists have observed and recorded the characteristic 
faults of city populations; but I do not think there is 
any need for me to labour so familiar a theme, and I 
shall therefore content myself with this brief reference. 
Urban Christianity is necessarily affected by urban 
conditions ; the urban type of character is reflected in 
discipleship ; the Church reproduces the problems of 
the city. 

See this illustrated at Corinth. The bane of muni- 
cipal life is faction. The Greek city-states were 
notoriously the victims of local rivalries, so fierce, so 
petty, and so obdurate, that in the end they destroyed 
both the liberty and prosperity of those discordant 
communities. The Corinthian Church was only ex- 
hibiting in the religious sphere the moral disposition 
which distracted Corinthian politics when it presented 
that spectacle of religious division which the Apostle 
denounces in this Epistle. Self-assertion is the very 
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principle of faction, and a tyrannous insistence on 
personal rights is the normal evidence of self-assertion. 
Public interests have little chance of holding their own 
against the more urgent and clamorous demands of 
private ambition. Partisan reputations grow great 
at the expense of the general welfare. The arrogance 
and self-seeking of the party leaders whom St. Paul 
rebuked had their model, and possibly their origin, in 
the municipal politics of Corinth. Faction may be, 
however, the token and expression of a better thing. 
Where there exists no interest in public affairs, and 
the minds of the citizens are held by a lethargic 
apathy, there is no faction, but there is also no honour- 
able emulation and no healthy public life. Faction, or 
what looks like faction, may be the unclean foam cast 
upwards by the swirling stream or the hideous smoke 
belching from the factory chimneys—the inevitable 
accompaniment of movement and manufacture. Cer- 
tainly in Corinth the partisanship and consequent 
disorder which St. Paul condemned seem to have 
coexisted with, and, in some degree, proceeded from, 
an extraordinary intensity of ecclesiastical life. They 
quarrelled so fiercely because they felt so strongly ; 
their worship was so disorderly because their devotion 
was so ardent. Faction may be the effervescence of 
abundant energy, or it may be the fungus growth of 
mortal decay. 

The exercise of spiritual gifts among the Corinthian 
Christians was marked by a lack of restraint which 
had become scandalous. In the chapter from which 
my text is taken St. Paul attempts to correct the 
abuses of individualism by bringing into view the 
fundamental principles of Church life. What was the 
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origin, what the purpose, of these gifts of the Spirit 
which among the Corinthians had been made the 
ministers of disorder? The Apostle, after his custom, 
presents the real issue at stake in sharpest distinct- 
ness; he cuts through all the mazes of irrelevant 
argumentation on secondary questions in order to 
make men see the primary and essential point. As 
the Corinthians were treating the spiritual gifts they 
had received, were they, or were they not, justifying 
the Divine origin of those gifts, and serving their 
purpose? ‘ Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 
man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus is anathema; 
and no man can say, Jesus 1s Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’ 
It has been thought that in these words the Apostle de- 
signed to provide a test by which the outpourings of the 
prophets might be judged, and the true prophets ‘ dis- 
cerned,’ or discriminated from the false. This, he would 
say, is the standard of spiritual worth; this is the mark 
of spiritual genuineness. Do those prophets tend to 
exalt the authority of Jesus Christ? Is the tendency 
of their prophesying to establish more firmly in the 
Church His sovereign lordship? Then, whatever 
eccentricities or extravagances may mar their delivery 
of their witness, the witness itself is true: ‘No man can 
say, Jesus 1s Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’ Conversely, if 
the drift and tendency of the prophesying is to reduce 
the authority of the Divine Founder, to bring other 
forces into prominence, and to drive Him into the 
background of Church life, then, though eloquence 
mark the message, and popularity attend it, the brand 
of spuriousness is evident upon it, and, at all hazards, 
it must be rejected. ‘No man speaking in the Spirit of 
God saith, Jesus is anathema.’ 
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Whether this be a true understanding of the Apostle’s 
purpose may perhaps be open to question; it can 
hardly, however, be disputed that it is entirely 
accordant with the Apostle’s mind. The text is a 
summary, brief but sufficient, of Apostolic Christianity. 
It sets out clearly and sharply the essential character 
of discipleship in the first age, and therefore it serves 
my purpose well to-day, when I have it in my mind, to 
make appeal from the exigent controversies of the hour 
to the primary truth which those controversies are 
driving out of mind. I am but too well aware that 
such an appeal is thrown away on the actual com- 
batants. It is the misfortune of partisan warfare that 
it compels men to exalt secondary issues, ay, and far 
less worthy things, into the very causes of conflict, to 
rally to them the loyalty and enthusiasm which rightly 
belong only to the primary and essential verity of 
religion, and so to confuse and distort the sense of 
spiritual proportion.. Meanwhile the very spectacle 
of desperate conflict over comparatively petty causes 
provokes in the general mind an indignation and dis- 
gust which, though natural, and even honourable, are 
not rarely made ministrant to rash and unfortunate 
action. I despair of any appeal to the fanatics on 
either side who have brought about the discreditable 
crisis in which we now find ourselves. Rather I would 
address myself to those just and moderate persons, 
the religious laymen of the National Church, who, 
unless I greatly err, are regarding the present religious 
agitation with astonishment, perplexity, and indigna- 
tion. To them I would make respectful and affec- 
tionate entreaty to close their ears resolutely to the 
cries and counter-cries of a singularly squalid con- 
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troversy, and to fix their attention on the broad prin- 
ciple which should govern their own action in reference 
to all religious concerns. I make no apology for doing 
this in this pulpit. Here, if anywhere, religion may 
shake itself free from humiliating associations of 
partisan interest. In this great shrine, where the 
National Church is set to keep in her watchful and 
loving guardianship the dust of the nation’s heroes, 
where with generous impartiality all types and varieties 
of worthy living are held in honour, where baseness is 
the only heresy, and service the only orthodoxy—here 
at least the truth, which in the din of their con- 
troversy men fail to hear, may be proclaimed with 
some hope of audience. With this digression, which 
you will pardon, I return to my thesis. 

Urban life, I have said, with its distinctive character, 
its special problems, its peculiar difficulties, tends 
always to be reflected in urban Christianity. From 
this fact practical consequences of some importance 
directly flow. First, and obviously, it is idle to 
organize the Church in contempt of urban needs. The 
attempt to do so will inevitably fail, and the failure 
will be the more mischievous in proportion as it is 
disguised by appearances of success. Let me illustrate 
this from our own experience. The system of the 
Church, as stated in the Prayer-Book, is emphatically 
arural system; itis redolent of the country; it assumes 
the simplicity, the large leisure, the slow movement, of 
country life; it is unconscious of the exigencies of a 
great town. Hence, for the ordering of the Church 
in a modern city, the system of the Prayer-Book is 
inadequate, inconvenient, and in many respects im- 
practicable. I suggest that an unconditional insistence 
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on the Prayer-Book system in London, or any other 
great city, is, quite apart from any other considera- 
tions, intrinsically unreasonable ; and I would respect- 
fully submit to any thoughtful and fair-minded man 
that, before insisting on the enforcement of Prayer- 
Book rubrics, he should inquire how far they are 
salutary, and even practicable, under urban conditions. 

Further, if the city have so potent an influence on 
the Church, we may reasonably look to find the ex- 
planation of ecclesiastical difficulties in a quarter not 
often appealed to by controversialists. The ritual 
vagaries which have alarmed and angered sober 
Churchmen may perhaps be most justly and dispas- 
sionately considered when they are regarded, not as 
proofs of sacerdotal conspiracy or evidences of chronic 
clerical anarchy, but as signs of that fretful impatience 
of restraint, that eager thirst for novelty and sensation, 
which are characteristic of the urban character, and 
witnessed to by a thousand tokens. There is little 
wisdom in ignoring the direction of public preference. 
The type of religious service which now finds accept- 
ance reflects, and necessarily reflects, the prevailing 
sentiment. It is a futile task to perpetuate the 
religious fashions of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries. I suggest, therefore, that the whole subject 
of public service ought to be discussed with direct re- 
ference to actual modern conditions, and not primarily 
with reference to ritual and doctrinal standards which 
may be, for all practical purposes, obsolete. 

A national Church cannot work with a rigid system; 
a nation of 30,000,000, largely gathered into great 
towns, cannot be adequately provided by the eccle- 
siastical arrangements which were designed to satisfy 
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the needs of an agricultural people scarcely one- 
seventh as numerous. There must be elasticity in the 
system to admit of changed conditions of life and 
thought. The ecclesiastical confusion which now pre- 
vails in England, and notably in the urban dioceses, 
is not sufficiently explained by the theory that most of 
the clergy are dishonest conspirators. Such a sugges- 
tion may suffice for the platform of agitation, or the 
columns of the baser sort of religious newspaper, but 
it cannot be seriously offered to reflective and observant 
men. Broadly, the present ecclesiastical confusion 
may be taken to show the impossibility of holding the 
Church of the nineteenth century to the system of the 
sixteenth. Surely there is something absurd even to 
grotesqueness in the spectacle of those who avow 
themselves the followers of the courageous innovators 
of the Reformation refusing to accept the principle of 
innovation in their own age—an age beyond all others 
marked by deep and rapid change. 

Accepting this principle, what shall be the test of 
wholesome innovation, what shall enable us to decide 
between the perversities of individual caprice and the 
reasonable variations incident to progress? How shall 
we distinguish between the unalterable truth—‘ the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints’—and the ever- 
changing ecclesiastical envelope in and by which that 
truth is presented to men? St. Paul answers these 
questions in the text: ‘Wherefore I give you to under- 
stand, that no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, 
Jesus ts anathema ; and no man can say, Jesus ts Lord, but 
in the Holy Spirit.’ 

Brethren, the question we must ask of ecclesiastical 
systems, of methods of worship, of ceremony, of 
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teaching, is this, Do they tend to assert and establish 
in the lives of Christians, and thus in the life of the 
nation, the Lordship of Jesus? The test of all religion 
is not zeal, not devotion, not even sacrifice, but 
righteousness ; and righteousness is shown to us fully 
and intelligibly in the Gospel. There, in the record of 
the life of the Son of Man, is the one authentic and 
worthy model of mankind. To own the Lordship of 
Jesus is to renew on the earth the witness of His 
character, to justify His great word to His disciples 
even now, after so many ages and among so many 
suspicions: ‘He that heareth you, heareth Me’; to 
bring to the sick distraction of modern life the relief of 
guidance and the strength of purpose; to carry into 
the fierce competitions of commerce the self-abnegation 
of Him who said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
veceive’; to tame the turbulence of passion by the curb 
of His innocence; to quicken the listlessness of cynicism 
by the ardour of His service—in a word, to bring Jesus 
nearer to men in common life. Whatsoever ministers 
to that end has the seal of Divine acceptance on it, 
however men may judge of it here. ‘No man can say, 
Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’ 

Time silently applies the moral test to religious 
systems, and history pronounces no doubtful sentence. 
Two facts stand out with sharp distinctness before the 
student of ecclesiastical history. On the one hand, 
the moral weakness of superstition is evident. Those 
communities in Europe which in the sixteenth century, 
at that great moment of decision on which the fates of 
nations depended, made the fatal choice to hold to 
ancient superstitions, have, without exception, pre- 
sented to the social student the spectacle of moral 
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decline. The virility of a people is slowly, but surely, - 
undermined by superstition. Religion ceases to be 

the spring and sanction of morality, and becomes, by 

a disastrous but inevitable inversion, the most potent 

factor of corruption. ‘The salt has lost its savour, and 

lies on the land an outcast and useless burden. On 

the other hand, history declares the spiritual danger of 

fanaticism. Inevitably in the wake of religious conflict, 

in which the passions of ignorant zealots are unloosed, 

and the reckless hatreds of prejudice sent abroad in 

society, there comes the Nemesis of reaction. The 

slumbers of exhaustion overtake the combatants, and 

they sleep amid the havoc of their own violence. It 

is the fashion now to place a great weight of censure 

on the spiritual deadness of the last century, but we 

should do well to remember that the true authors of 
that evil and scandalous chapter in Christian history 

were the fanatics of the previous age. 

Brethren, I ask you, Is there no present need for us 
to remember the moral weakness of superstition, and 
the spiritual danger of popular fanaticism ? Have we 
not as English Churchmen, and not less as individual 
disciples, great need to apply honestly and courageously 
the test of moral tendency to the movements which 
clamour for our support, and the systems of faith and 
worship which appeal for our acceptance? Does not 
the great Apostle give us just the lead we want when, 
against our will and by nefarious means, we are 
compelled to sit in judgment on men and methods. 
‘Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking 
in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus is anathema ; and no man 
can say, Jesus 1s Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’ 
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‘Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Fews, or to Greeks, or to 
the Church of God: even as I also please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit, but the profit of the many, that they may 
be saved. Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.’— 
I Cor. x. 32—xi. I. 


constantly the Apostle sums up his teachings in 

a declaration of his own personal behaviour. 
He seems to design by this practice to give his readers 
a pledge of his own sincerity. He will add to his 
precepts the weight of his example; particularly when 
he is deeply moved by his subject he adopts this course. 
There can be no doubt that St. Paul felt very deeply 
indeed on the subject which prompted the declaration 
I have read to you. Behind the actual questions under 
discussion in the Corinthian Church he perceived an 
issue of cardinal importance. Are Christians free to 
disregard the consciences of others in the exercise of 
their spiritual liberty ? Are they free to consult only 
their own opinions and preferences when they are 
determining their public conduct? May they rightly 
set at naught the general judgment on their behaviour ? 
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Is discipleship primarily a donation of privileges, an 
enfranchisement, a heritage of rights? or is it primarily 
a summons to self-suppression, to service, to sacrifice ? 

These questions arise necessarily from the situation 
in which Christians are placed here in the world. 
They have a twofold character—domestic and public. 
On the one hand, they are the citizens of the New 
Jerusalem, possessed of its franchises, subject to its 
laws; on the other hand, they are the Lord’s ambas- 
sadors to the rest of mankind, charged to carry His 
witness, to cry His invitation, to represent and illus- 
trate His mind. Which of these aspects of disciple- 
ship ought to be paramount? When they seem to 
clash, which must give way? Ought the Christian to 
subordinate his spiritual liberty to his missionary task, 
or his missionary task to his spiritual liberty? How 
far ought his surrender of right to extend? Where 
is the point at which self-suppression passes into 
cowardice, and that at which cowardice grows into 
deliberate apostasy ? We are led at once to the dis- 
tinction which is assumed in the Pauline Epistles, and 
which commends itself to us as inherently reasonable, 
between things essential and things indifferent. I 
suppose all Christians profess to recognise that dis- 
tinction, and yet how little agreement is there between 
them as to the actual effect of it! 

We are continually reminded that the outward 
appearance of any object is no satisfactory indication 
of its true importance. That was a shallow sneer of 
Gibbon, as to the Nicene controversy, that it raged 
over a diphthong, for manifestly a single letter may 
make the whole difference between aye and no. It is 
assuredly true that the significance of a token, or 
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badge, or symbol, cannot be measured by the trivial 
character of the actual objects. The soldier perishes 
to save the regimental colours, and we all applaud his 
magnanimity. In the sphere of the conscience pre- 
eminently this is true. The few grains of incense on 
the altar mean apostasy, and that is the unpardonable 
sin. It may well be that supreme issues are-bound up 
with apparently trivial matters. St. Paul himself may 
be claimed asa witness on this point. Hewho became 
all things to all men, yet stoutly refused the least com- 
pliance when Cephas came to Antioch and became a 
Jew to the Jews.* He perceived that behind that 
compliance lay surrender of that Christian liberty for 
which he fought so stout a battle. 

Yet, admitting all this, can it be denied that the 
distinction between things essential and things in- 
different is real, intelligible, essentially Christian ? 
With Christian history before us, can we doubt that 
grievous calamities have been brought upon religion 
from neglect of this distinction? With the Gospel 
open before us, can we doubt that an uncharitable 
insistence on points which are intrinsically trivial, and 
which yet give grave offence to men, is a serious breach 
of the law of Christ, and brings us under the sentence 
of His severe displeasure? The Church cannot afford 
to lose from mind the ominous words of her Founder : 
‘Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling ! 
for it must needs be that the occasions come ; but woe to that 
man through whom the occasion cometh !’+ 

Again, I suppose, all Christians are agreed; an 
obdurate attitude on trifles is condemned by all, the 
guilt of causing men to stumble is universally admitted ; 

BS (Guill, sh, a > Gye 32 (Cove, te, Ae + St. Matt. xviii. 7. 
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but, again, how powerless is the agreement, how in- 
operative the admission! We are at this moment 
deafened with the din and dismayed by the virulence 
of ecclesiastical conflict, and the good men at strife 
seem quite unconscious of the trivial aspect of the 
issues at stake, or of the grave offence their obstinacy 
is causing. We want some principle on which to 
determine the gravity of issues. We want some rule 
to guide us in the matter, always practical, sometimes 
urgent, of our duty in respect of non-essentials. Look 
at the text ; it may, perhaps, give us what we want. 

‘Give no occasion of stumbling,’ cries our Apostle, 
‘either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the Church of God: 
even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be 
saved. Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ. 

St. Paul bids us consider the effect of our conduct on 
others, and determine its legitimacy in our own case 
by its probable influence in theirs. He refuses to 
recognise any limit to the self-suppression which is 
inspired by zeal for the spiritual welfare of others. 
He claims that his habit of bringing himself into 
bondage to all men is justified by the supreme example 
of Christ. Elsewhere in this Epistle we have illustra- 
tions of St. Paul’s tenderness for the general conscience; 
he is always asking himself how his conduct will affect 
the outsider. He speaks, and writes, and acts always 
with reference to ‘the man in the street.’ 

Remember, it was the public opinion of heathen 
society that the Apostle so respected ; the conscience 
of which he was so tenderly regardful had not been 
disciplined and purified by a millennium and a half of 
national Christianity. His example, therefore, is 
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doubly obligatory on us. Mark, then, how thorough 
he is, how insistent. He makes no terms with religious 
self-assertion. Self-edification, in his judgment, is no 
sufficient defence of devotional practices which offend 
others. ‘Thou verily givest thanks well,’ he says to the 
self-absorbed Corinthian; ‘ but the other—“ he that filleth 
the place of the unlearned ’’—1s not edified.’* 

Ignorance and lack of faith in the critics of the 
Church must not be thought to put them outside the 
pale of her charitable consideration. It is not a matter 
undeserving the thought of the Church that ‘men un- 
learned and unbelieving’ coming in to her public 
worship should be so disgusted by its irrational and 
disorderly aspect as to conclude that the worshippers 
are mad. The decent conventions of non-Christian 
society are not in the name of Christian liberty to be 
wantonly outraged. ‘ Take thought for things honourable 
in the sight of all men,’ he says; ‘Let not your good be 
evil spoken of.{ He lays his hand on all the good of 
the heathen world, and insists on finding a place for it 
in the acceptance and homage of Christians. ° Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good veport—if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.’ 

We are not surprised to learn that the Apostle was 
accused of an unworthy eagerness to ingratiate himself 
with the unbelieving multitude. This hero of the 
Cross, bearing on his body the scars of suffering, 
whose whole life was the eloquent disproof of the 

fur Gorm xiv. 20, 217- + Rom. xii. 17. 
+ Ibid. xiv. 16. § Phil. iv. 8. 
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base suggestion, had to defend himself against a 
charge of disloyalty. Grotesque as this seems, it yet 
is only what we should expect. There is an apparent 
incongruity between deference to the non-Christian 
conscience and belief in the sovereign authority of the 
Gospel. There is further, we must admit, an easy 
transition from the charitable deference which St. Paul 
urged and exhibited to a surrender of Christian principle 
in the interest of an unlawful peace. Waterland had 
good cause for thinking that ‘in the general, and for 
the most part, the making religion bend to the humours 
and fashions of the world is the sin which most easily 
besets us, and therefore there it is that we ought to 
appoint the double guard.’* 

We cannot wonder that ignorant, or hasty, or 
narrow-minded men should fail to draw a distinction 
between these attitudes of Christian consideration and 
un-Christian complaisance. Moreover, we cannot shut 
our eyes to another reason why the Pauline doctrine, 
both then and now, should be disliked and discarded. 
Zeal for the Divine authority of the Gospel, for the 
‘last mite’ of ecclesiastical claim, for the least detail 
of ‘our spiritual heritage,’ may cover another and a 
less respectable ambition. 

‘Pride is the greatest enemy to moderation,’ wrote 
Thomas Fuller, in the age which witnessed the most 
violent and destructive religious controversies of English 
history; and he continues in his quaint way: ‘This 
makes men stickle for their opinions, to make them 
fundamental. Proud men, having deeply studied some 
additional point in divinity, will strive to make the 
same necessary to salvation, to enhance the value of 

* Works, iv. 468. 
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their own worth and pains; and it must be funda- 
mental in religion, because it is fundamental to their 
reputation.’* 

Self-assertion may masquerade under the disguise 
of heroic insistence on unpopular religious demands. 
Especially will this danger. be great in mild and 
tolerant times, when no external troubles are involved 
in self-assertion; when all the loss and injury of 
fanaticism fall on the spiritual society, and none on 
the fanatics themselves; when there are only scandals, 
and martyrdoms are unknown. At such times, when 
the general conscience can be insulted with impunity, 
there is special need to remember the inveterate 
duplicity of the human heart, and the strangely- 
mingled character of human motives. Misconception 
is certainly easy, and on the basis of misconception 
will come the suspicions of good men and the abuse 
of bad ones; nevertheless, so deeply do I feel the 
mischiefs of the prevailing contempt of the general 
conscience which now marks the attitude of many 
Churchmen that, at all hazards, I venture to draw 
your attention to the subject. Brethren, I submit to 
you that the Church’s rights can never rightly conflict 
with her duties; that the only true standpoint from 
which to consider ‘things indifferent’ is that of the 
interest of her Divine work in the world; that the 
very nature of her work involves respect for the general 
conscience; that nothing can be of more sinister signi- 
ficance than the fact that the Church presses her claims 
at the cost of her religious influence, and, in the interest 
of her denominational liberty, sacrifices the confidence 
of the nation. That there is real danger of this none 

* ‘Holy and Profane State,’ p. 198. 
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who has any access to the general mind on the present 
controversy can doubt. 

I hear men discussing the ecclesiastical outlook, 
whether the blundering violence of the one side or 
the self-centred obstinacy of the other will win the 
day. To my thinking, victory and defeat are phrases 
without meaning where the very conflict is debasing 
and insensate. From beginning to end, whatever 
may be the fates of factions, there is nothing but 
shame and loss and weakness to the Church of Christ. 
Desert, I entreat, if but for one moment, the stand- 
points of party, and look at the situation in the cold, 
white light of reason. Disregard the parrot-cry of 
Erastianism, and face the facts. 

On all sides men—the best men in every section of 
the community—are seeking for some remedy, some 
effectual restraint, some permanently operative correc- 
tive, for the moral disease which infects our national 
life. Are we, or are we not—so runs the anxious 
questioning of patriotism—destined on a vastly grander 
scale than that of Imperial Rome to repeat the same 
melancholy failure? Must, in our case also, the 
expansion of empire coincide with the vulgarization 
of life, the decay of character, the corruption of 
society? Men—the best men of the country in every 
class, from the highest to the lowest grade in the 
hierarchy of civilization—are oppressed by the moral 
problems of the national life. They turn to the 
Church of Christ—inevitably they turn to the Church 
for guidance and help—and what is the spectacle that 
encounters them? Are the professed disciples—nay, 
the Divinely commissioned ambassadors of Him who 
is ‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life’—I say, are they 
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oppressed by those momentous questions? Do they 
share the desire of those countless laymen, whom they 
half contemptuously describe as ‘men of the world,’ 
whose opinions on religious matters they sweep aside 
as irrelevant, whose spiritual aspirations they do not 
condescend to consider ? 

These men are troubled about the vital questions of 
religion—how commerce shall be purged of dishonesty, 
and society set free from sordid materialism, and the 
austere dominion of duty maintained in public life, and 
the ruthless selfishness of wealth held in check, and 
the debasing pressure of poverty arrested. They have 
doubts which demand treatment—how the old faith 
can be professed under the new conditions, how the 
inexorable necessities of the conscience shall be har- 
monized with the rigorous requirements of the intellect, 
how the Christian tradition can be restated in terms 
of modern conviction. They come to us, and they 
find us, or seem to find us, absorbed in conflict over— 
I am ashamed to name it—a trivial antiquarianism— 
the history and effect of the ‘Ornaments Rubric’! I 
know that in a measure they wrong us. The Church 
of England is grievously misrepresented by the noisy 
cliques who pose as the exponents of her mind; but 
we have to reckon not merely with facts, but with the 
appearances of facts. We are responsible both for our 
conduct and for its inevitable effects. ‘Take thought 
for things honourable in the sight of all men’ is the 
formula of Christian duty. Therefore I cannot avoid 
the melancholy conviction that the present aspect of 
the National Church shocks the best conscience of the 
people. 

Yes, brethren, the Church, as these men see her 
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to-day, seems to care nothing for the high issues of 
national righteousness, seems to give her whole heart 
to the petty, and worse than petty, issues of a ritual 
controversy. ‘When the Church is done squabbling 
about rubrics’—I am quoting from a leading article in 
the Times on the subject of Secret Commissions in 
Commerce —‘ perhaps it may find a little time to 
assist the secular arm to raise the ethical standard.’ 
Brethren, the words concern a business matter, and 
they are taken from the columns of a secular journal ; 
but I protest to you that they ring in my ears as a 
genuine echo of other words, spoken also to a Church, 
eighteen centuries ago. ‘ Ye leave the commandment of 
God’—so runs the sentence of Christ on the religious 
rulers of Israel—‘ and hold fast the tradition of men... . 
Full well do ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition.’ 

Do not, I pray you, echo the base and fatal objec- 
tion, which yet is audible in many quarters, that the 
general conscience has no proper concern with the 
conduct of the Church, that public opinion as such is 
wholly irrelevant to the discussion of Church affairs. 

Brethren, if. the Church were a merely human 
society, organized for the benefit and according to the 
preferences of her own members, there might be some 
force in such contentions; but inasmuch as the Church 
claims to speak with Divine authority, claims as of 
right the audience and obedience of all men, declares 
that on their treatment of her message hang the issues 
of their immortal welfare, then it is evident that she 
must frankly submit herself to their moral judgment 
and abide the verdict of their consciences. Her un- 
earthly claims are valid or ludicrous precisely as they 
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receive the authentication of the general conscience. 
This is the reason why such terrible guilt attaches to 
all Christian conduct which causes men to stumble. 

Surely, brethren, this is a time, beyond other times, 
when we, the clergy and the laity of the Church of 
England, may be solemnly called to the sad but salu- 
tary exercises of self-criticism. Lent draws towards 
Passiontide; we are soon to enter the very sanctuary 
of that Divine humility which saves the world. ‘ Let 
us not therefore judge one another any more; but judge 
ye this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block im hts 
brother’s way, or an occasion of falling.’* 

I appeal against the pride of mere consistency, the 
violence of partisanship, the spurious courage of fana- 
ticism, to the cross of Christ. I say to the contending 
zealots: ‘Destroy not with thy meat him for whom Christ 
died.’t ‘Give no occasion of stumbling either to Jews, or 
to Greeks, or to the Church of God.’ 

Perish those rights which are but wrongs to the 
brethren for whom the Saviour shed His blood! 
Perish those liberties which bind us to disastrous con- 
tradictions! Better, a thousand times better, the loss 
of all that parts us from the stern simplicity of the 
Catacombs—the hereditary splendours of the hierarchy, 
the hallowed ceremonial of worship daily proceeding 
in ancestral temples, the glory and beauty of historic 
religion—if but that price can buy back for us the 
forfeited trust of the English people; if but once again 
a way might be opened for us to the hearts of our 
justly offended brethren ; if but once more the Church 
might claim and receive the homage and assent of the 
general conscience; if even, though so late, on the 

* Rom. xiv. 13. { Ibid. 15. 
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consecrated lips of the Spouse of Christ, His words 


d ie _ might yet be true: ‘To this end have I been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that I should bear ; 


witness unto the truth. Everyone that 1s of the truth heareth 
a My voice.’* 
ae * St. John xviii. 37. 
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VII. 
Pride. 


‘Now concerning things sacrificed to idols: We know that we 
all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but-love edifieth.’— 
1 COR, Vidi I: 


HIS text is one of those set down by the donor 
of the benefaction for preaching the sermon 
which I am charged to preach to-day. The 

subject was prescribed, and the passages from Holy 
Scripture which might serve the preacher in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty were specified. You will permit me 
to refer to the donor’s personal experiences as an 
authoritative comment upon his bequest. Such 
comment, I may remind you, is plainly needed, if the 
preacher is not to become intolerably prolix or dis- 
cursive ; for the prescribed subject of preaching is the 
sin of pride, and that lends itself to such various treat- 
ment, has so wide a range, can be pursued into such 
minute detail in so many directions, that the preacher, 
without some further guidance, is afflicted with con- 
siderable perplexity. Shall he denounce once more 
the vulgar ostentation of wealth, or the irrational 
vanity of rank, or the insolent arrogance of power? 
Shall he, leaving these homely and familiar themes, 
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direct his invective against the audacity of intellect, 
undisciplined by devotion, and remind the members of 
a University which still professes allegiance to religion 
in the very face of aggressive unbelief, that 


‘ Philosophy baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him His praise, and forfeits not her own.’ 


Shall he rather direct his hearers’ attention to the 
vicious consequences of pride upon the character, and 
its disturbing effect on the individual life? These are 
themes of great intrinsic importance which have often 
engaged the attention of divines and inspired the 
eloquence of orators. Bishop Andrewes, in his quaint 
fashion, dwells on the subtle persistence of this sin: 
‘The Hebrew writers note that the devil’s name, 
Beelzebub signifieth a great flesh-fly, or a master-fly ; 
flap him away never so often, he will still fly thither 
again. So the devil will never cease molesting us 
till ““the smoking flax” be quite quenched, and ‘‘the 
bruised reed”’ clean broken. First, he twists certain 
small threads together, and so makes a little “‘ cord of 
vanity,” to draw us unto him ; afterward with a ‘‘ cart- 
rope,” or cable of iniquity, he seeks to bind us fast 
unto him for starting, either by the vice of lust, or of 
envy, or at least covetousness. But if all should fail, 
pride is sure to hold: “O Lord, I thank Thee I am 
not like’? such and such, nor “like this publican ”’—a 
degree farther—‘ nor like this Pharisee,” ’* 
Archbishop Leighton, with characteristic spiritual 
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insight, points us to the virulence and universality of 
this disease of the soul: 

‘Some sins, comparatively, may die before us, but 
this hath life in it, sensibly, as long as we. It is as the 
heart of all—the first living and the last dying; and 
hath this advantage, that, whereas other sins are 
fomented by one another, this feeds even on virtues 
and graces, as a moth that breeds in them, if it be not 
carefully looked to.’* 

The Nonconformist Robert Hall, most practical of 
modern pulpit orators, enlarges on the unsocial effects 
of pride: 

‘The portion of time and attention mankind are 
willing to spare from their avocations and pleasures 
to devote to the admiration of each other is so small 
that every successful adventurer is felt to have im- 
paired the common stock. The success of one is the 
disappointment of multitudes.’ 

And again: ‘ Vanity forms the heart to such a pro- 
found indifference to the welfare of others that, what- 
ever appearances he may assume, or however wide the 
circle of his seeming virtues may extend, you will in- 
fallibly find the vain man his own centre.’ t 

Shall the preacher choose for his theme the ravages 
of pride in society, the bitterness it adds to the hard- 
ships of poverty, the anguish it pours into failure, the 
exasperation it breeds between class and class, the 
outrages it inflicts on conscience and reason? Surely 
here were a subject both timely and interesting. Many 
tokens indicate how grievously the oppression of pride 
weighs on the general life. A few months ago public 
attention was arrested by a volume which professed to 

PVOl, ti.) ps 290) + Works, i. 34, 35. 
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be the autobiography of Joseph Arch, and which did 
uncover to view a mental attitude both melancholy 
and suggestive. Throughout the volume there ran a 
vein of hostility—bitter, umreasoning, often palpably 
unfair—against the gentry, and especially against the 
clergy. There is pride in the vehemence of the 
peasant’s resentment against the weight of social 
superiority against which he struggled, not always 
wisely, sometimes mistakenly and unjustly, but always 
with courage and conviction. 

‘I flung Church-going over early in life, from religious 
conviction. I did not believe in Church doctrine as 
preached by the parson; I did not believe, either, in 
ordering myself ‘lowly and reverently to all my 
betters,” because they were never able to tell me who 
my betters were. Those they called my betters, I did 
not think my betters in any respect.’ * 

Yes, unquestionably this is the language of pride, 
but I cannot refuse to hear in it also the protest 
against a worse, because an ungenerous and unpro- 
voked arrogance. Let the landlords and clergy of 
England look to it that they do not provoke such 
dangerous resentments in the always observant, but 
generally silent peasantry, over whom they are per- 
mitted to wield an authority so absolute and so 
insecure. On this occasion, I propose to leave all 
these important and interesting aspects of my ap- 
pointed subject, and to devote the brief time at my 
disposal to that which the experience of the benefactor, 
whom I am charged to represent, seems to indicate, 
and which the text evidently contemplates. 

William Master’s life covered a period in English 

* P. 48. 
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history which never before, and certainly never since, 
has been equalled for the number and variety of events, 
the dramatic political transformations, the bewildering 
social and religious confusion, the tragic individual 
fates, which were crowded into it. Born in 1627, and 
dying in 1684, he had witnessed in boyhood the triumph 
of the Laudian movement; his early manhood was 
passed amid the violences of civil war. His father, an 
adherent to the cause of the Parliament while that 
cause was constitutional, suffered for protecting the 
unfortunate monarch who, by a strange fortune, was 
successively the advocate and the victim of absolute 
power. He himself entered the University at a com- 
paratively late age, in common with many others to 
whom Oxford was closed during the war, but who 
hastened thither so soon as some measure of security 
had been restored. He took his degree in the very 
year which witnessed Oliver Cromwell’s election as 
Chancellor of the University. Shortly afterwards he 
became Vicar of Preston, near Cirencester, and there 
he boldly broke the Protector’s law prohibiting the use 
of the Prayer-Book, by performing the Marriage Service 
according to the rites of the ruined Church of England, 
between George Bull, afterwards the famous champion 
of Ante-Nicene orthodoxy, and Bridget Gregory. He 
witnessed the downfall of the Laudian Church before 
a mighty outbreak of long-stored-up Protestant resent- 
ment; he watched the swift rise, the brief tyranny, 
and the violent overthrow of the Presbyterian system: 
he lived through the religious anarchy of the Common- 
wealth, and the vindictive persecutions of the restored 
Stuarts. These experiences deeply impressed him. 
In the Bodleian Library there is a small volume 
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quaintly entitled after the fashion of that time, and 
anonymous, which was written by William Master, at 
the close of his Oxford residence, while he was yet a 
young man. It is, I believe, the only publication 
which issued from his pen, and it throws a very clear 
and interesting light on the genesis and purpose of 
this benefaction. Permit me to read to you the title- 
page of this little work: 
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Aoyou Evyarpou. 
ESSAYES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
THEOLOGICALL AND MORALL. 


Wherein many of the humours and diseases of the age are discovered 
and characterized: divers cautions and directions prescribed for the 
avoidance of their infection and the promotion of their cure. Together 
with some Meditations and Prayers adjoyn’d, serving to the same 
purpose. 


By A STUDENT IN THEOLOGIE. 


This book is a good man’s protest against his own 
age. It expresses the revolt of the Christian conscience 
against the tyrannous dogmatism of partisanship. It 
is the cry of a heart wounded deeply by the reckless 
and ruthless contentions of controversy: the lament 
of charity over the havoc wrought by fanatical zeal. 
Who will not detect the note of personal suffering in 
these words ? 

‘What rashnesse it is in some men to require of 
others an exact accompt of the time and other circum- 
stances of their conversion, a legible history of the 
conflicts and agonies of their soules, and (what is 
hardest of all) a positive determination how the case 
stands with them now in particulars, and all this to 
be done, according to the standard of what they have 
felt or fancied in themselves? Whereas many a true 
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Israelite may wander out his whole life in the wilder- 
nesse; and a Moses himselfe not have a full sight of 
Canaan till his last minute. But alasse, how grossly 
doe such men forget what they so often read, that the 
heart only knowes its own heavinesse, and a stranger 
cannot [fully] partake of his joy, that the spirit, like 
the winde, bloweth when, and where, and how it 
listeth, that grace is compared by Truth itself to seeds 
and plants which spring and grow a man seeth not, 
knoweth not how. There are some Christians that 
have run through such a maze in their lives that they 
cannot track their owne steps: some have their 
evidences so blurred and interlined, that their owne 
eyes will not serve many times to read them. Too. 
many, like Hagar, see not the wels of consolation 
before them, and some meete with such riddles in 
their souls, or such misteryes in the method of God’s 
dealing with them, that the next world only can resolve 
and interpret them. And ’twould be a hard sentence 
to conclude all such unsanctified persons, that cannot 
assure themselves (much less others) that they are not 
such.’ 

Such language was not uncommon in that age of 
arrogant dogmatism. Devout souls turned away in 
deep disgust from the contending zealots of the 
churches. The mysticism of the early Quakers was 
a reaction of the Christian conscience provoked by the 
tyrannous insistence on external acts and professions 
of orthodoxy. Robert Barclay’s ‘ Apology,’ published 
in 1675, is prefaced by a curious address to ‘ the Clergy 
of what sort soever,’ in which impatience of theological 
disputation is very forcibly expressed : 

‘Friends, unto you these following propositions are 
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offered: in which, they being read and considered in 
the fear of the Lord, you may perceive that simple 
naked truth which man by his wisdom hath rendered 
so obscure and mysterious, that the world is even 
burthened with the great and voluminous tractates 
which are made about it, and by their vain jangling 
and commentaries, by which it is rendered a hundred- 
fold more dark and intricate than of itself it is: which 
great learning (so accounted of) to wit, your school 
divinity (which taketh up almost a man’s whole life- 
time to learn), brings not a whit nearer to God, neither 
makes any man less wicked or more righteous than he 
was.’ 

The Quaker apologist faithfully echoes the protest 
of St. Paul against the spiritual pride of the Corinthian 
Gnostics. ‘Now concerning things sacrificed to idols: 
We know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifieth. Religion was becoming, in the 
hands of those keen partisans, an affair of the wits, 
and not an allegiance of the heart. In the ardour of 
their controversy, they gave no thought to those 
‘weaker brethren,’ ‘the little ones of Christ,’ whom 
they were forcing into destruction. The Apostle’s 
holy indignation is repressed but not concealed by his 
language. Every word conveys a fresh revelation of 
guilt, and inflicts a fresh rebuke. ‘ For through thy 
knowledge he that is weak perisheth, the brother for whose 
sake Christ died. And thus, sinning against the brethren, 
and wounding their conscience when it is weak, ye sin 
against Christ.’ ‘Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth’ 
() yr@ous puoroi . 4 58 aydmn oixodSoue?). The Apostle 
assuredly is not the patron of religious ignorance, nor 
must his words be supposed to convey any unfavour- 
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able imputation on the legitimacy and value of theo- 
logical studies; rather they declare the condition of 
sound and fruitful knowledge. We must be careful to 
understand rightly-the words before us. If we read 
the Epistle from which they are taken, we can see 
that by knowledge St. Paul here signifies that dis- 
covery of spiritual liberty which was involved in an 
acceptance of Christianity. For the first time, the 
Corinthians perceived religious facts in their true 
moral perspective. They learned the intrinsic worth- 
lessness of those arbitrary disciplines and multiplied 
ceremonies which they had been taught to regard as 
the very essence of religion. They exulted in a sudden 
and ample enfranchisement. The bondage of positive 
laws had ceased; the yoke of an onerous and elaborate 
ritualism had been broken. They rushed with perilous 
ardour into the enjoyment of their new liberty, heaping 
contempt on the systems they had discarded, and 
taking a cruel pleasure in exhibiting their contempt 
before those to whom those systems were still vener- 
able. They vaunted their superiority to the supersti- 
tions which but now they had revered as sacred duties, 
and they insulted practices and convictions which had 
yesterday been their own. This arrogant independence 
injured themselves as well as wounded others. This 
knowledge, thus divorced from modesty and emanci- 
pated from the government of charity, became the 
minister, not of holiness, or spiritual insight, or moral 
discipline, or social service, but of an irrational and 
irreligious vanity. It puffed them up with exaggerated 
notions of their own importance; it set them in the 
seat of the scornful; it blinded them to the primary 


and sovereign character of discipleship, and constituted 
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them the accusers and ensnarers of their brethren. 
‘Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.’ There is 
another and a nobler knowledge to which love, and 
love only, admits. ‘If any man thinketh that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth not yet as he ought to know ; but if 
any man loveth God, the same is known of Him.’ For 
love lifts the disciple out of the sphere of the earthly 
and transitory, and brings him into touch with the 
heavenly and eternal. Mere knowledge halts on the 
threshold of the temple; love opens the door and 
passes into the very sanctuary; the one stands exulting 
in the removal of barriers, and asks no more than to 
enjoy the wider prospect thus secured: the other 
presses on to worship at the opened shrine; the one 
sees in the Cross only the ending of the law, in the 
Gospel only the abolition of the bondage of command- 
ments: the other sees in the Cross the beginning of a 
new and higher law, and finds in the Gospel the 
inspiration of a high and blessed service. So to 
St. Paul Christian liberty does not mean primarily 
a personal release from obligations, but an enfranchise- 
ment of the soul, by which all obligations are cleansed 
from coercive claim, and clothed with the winning and 
noble attributes of voluntary service. His life hence- 
forward is a servitude indeed, but the free love of his 
heart is the bond thereof. Less and less can he do 
what he would with his own time and powers and 
chances, for more and more the empire of that love 
binds him to abnegations. ‘For though I was free from 
all men, I brought myself under bondage to all, that I 
might gain the more. ‘If meat maketh my brother to 
stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I make 
not my brother to stumble. ‘For the love of Christ 
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constraineth us; because we thus judge, that one died for 
all, therefore all died: and He died forall, that they 
which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who for their sakes died and rose again. Know- 
ledge, in the Pauline sense, is more moral than intel- 
lectual, or, rather, it is moral first and then intellectual. 
We recognise the distinction even among ourselves. 
To know a man, to know an author, conveys to us 
much more than a mere acquaintance with his opinions 
or a mere understanding of his style. We mean by 
such knowledge a genuine sympathy, a true insight 
into the thought, a just appreciation of purpose; and 
we know, moreover, that all this is essential to a 
fruitful friendship and, in the highest sense, an intelli- 
gent study. Knowledge apart from love is superficial, 
and superficial knowledge breeds intellectual vanity, 
and intellectual vanity is the worst of all obstacles 
to mental growth. I claim for the Apostle’s aphorism 
the authentication of human experience. ‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but love edifieth.’ 

I carry to you a message from the seventeenth 
century to the nineteenth, from a troubled age 
to a troubled age. Bear with me yet for a few 
minutes while in all affection and with all deference I 
venture to press on you the extreme gravity of the 
mischiefs which among ourselves are even now pro- 
ceeding from that sin of pride about which I am 
charged to preach. Two movements of our own time 
have their source, and in large measure draw their 
inspiration, from Oxford. The one is pre-eminently 
ecclesiastical, the other intellectual. The one is 
restoring the Church of England to a sense of her 
responsibilities as a living and autonomous part of the 
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historic Catholic Church; the other is preserving in 
the Church her distinctive heritage of intellectual 
liberty. Both seem to be necessary if the Church of 
England is to rise to the greatness of her opportuni- 
ties, and not wholly fail of the splendid destiny to 
which, by many impressive tokens, the Divine provi- 
dence seems to summon her; but both are menaced 
by arrest, and even by defeat, from the subtle and per- 
sistent perils of pride. Absorbed in his study, the 
critical student is tempted to forget that the Sacred 
Oracles demand in whomsoever would reach their 
meaning a sympathy with that Divine truth which is 
latent in the text; he is tempted to separate know- 
ledge from love, and to thrust upon an unprepared 
and startled public views and conclusions which may 
be sound, but which may not; which are certainly 
novel, which do grievously trouble pious people, and 
which are but too often and too easily made the 
weapons of a shallow and vicious scepticism. I hope 
I may say this without offence and without risk of 
misconception, since no one surely will accuse me of 
undervaluing the spiritual worth of critical studies or 
doubt my reluctance to lengthen the interval which 
marks the transition of truth from the lecture-hall of 
the professor to the public teaching of the parish 
priest. As the humblest of Nethinim in the temple of 
truth, I claim my right to a place therein; but increas- 
ingly it is borne in on me that we must advance slowly 
—that is, charitably, with large tolerance of harmless 
prejudices, with none of intellectual dishonesty, re- 
membering that ‘ knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.’ 

‘ There is a sort of criticism on the Sacred Writings 
which none but an eminently good man can attain,’ 
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wrote the amiable and large-minded Doddridge at the 
beginning of this century. His words are a testimony 
to the truth of Christ’s beatitude: ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.’ 

When we turn to the movement which is more dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastical, the baleful consequences of pride 
are still more manifest. Look at the facts, I entreat 
you. The Church of England has been almost sud- 
denly brought within sight of grave political disaster. 
What is the cause? The grotesque and deplorable 
agitation which has loomed so large in the national 
record is only the token and symbol of a profound 
and general discontent. It may be compared ‘to the 
unclean foam on the surface of an advancing tide. 
We shall be fatuous indeed if we permit our resent- 
ment at the excesses of a few fanatics to blind us to 
the grave fact which alone has made those excesses 
possible. I accuse the reckless pride of partisanship 
as the guilty source of our present troubles. The 
Oxford Movement has been marked at every stage by 
ability, by zeal, by rare highmindedness, by splendid 
self-sacrifice ; but throughout its course it has lacked 
one element which in St. Paul’s judgment was of 
primary importance—the element of love, the con- 
siderateness of sympathy, the tender solicitude for the 
backward, and scrupulous, and ignorant. Pride of 
superior knowledge, pride of spiritual office, pride of 
ecclesiastical dominion, pride of parochial indivi- 
dualism, pride of mere self-assertion, pride of illegal 
independence, pride of impunity—everywhere pride; 
this has been the fatal weakness and the characteristic 
blemish of the Tractarian movement. It has in- 
duced that scornful indifference to the time-honoured 
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customs, and legitimate preferences, and natural pre- 
judices of parishioners; it has dictated that language 
of gratuitous and exaggerated contempt for beliefs and 
practices very dear to the English people. It has 
inspired that ostentatious disregard of constituted 
authority which has permanently injured the reputa- 
tion of the clergy and appreciably diminished their 
power for good. 

God forbid that I should forget or belittle the ex- 
cellences which have accompanied and mitigated all 
this. I know but too well that the venerable plea of 
conscience has not been absent, and I certainly would 
not lightly disregard that plea. But I cannot shut my 
eyes to the strange vagaries of which the ecclesiastical 
conscience is capable. I share the melancholy wonder 
which our benefactor professed at the moral obliqui- 
ties of conscientious men two and a half centuries ago: 
‘ But a wonder is it that men should cry, Peace, Peace 
to themselves in this ensnaring estate: that they 
should think themselves religious all the while, and 
believe their Corban of zeale for some points, which 
their interesse makes deare to them, should dispence 
with many of the great commandements of God.’ 
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‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God? shall I come before Him with burnt offerings, with 
calves of a yeay old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
vams, ov with ten thousands of rivers of oils? shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
vequive of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?’—Mic. vi. 6-8. 


HE prophet sets forth in these memorable words 

a contradiction which is coeval with humanity 

and co-extensive with the life of mankind. 

After the prophetic fashion, he introduces his subject 
as a literal controversy between Jehovah and His 
people, a controversy carried on in the open with the 
solemn and beautiful scenes of Nature as witnesses. 
‘Hear ye now what the Lord saith: Arise, contend thou 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy voice. Hear, 
O ye mountains, the Lord's controversy, and ye enduring 
foundations of the earth: for the Lord hath a controversy 
with His people, and He will plead with Israel.’ Then 
follows an appeal to Israel’s religious experience. 
Jehovah recalls to memory the marvellous redemption, 
to which His people looked back as the birth of their 
national polity, the beginning of their national history. 
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In sharp contrast to that tender and inspiring con- 
ception of God, which redemption suggested, the 
prophet sets forth in a few bold, stern sentences the 
revolting Deity indicated by the current worship of 
the time. The nervous questionings of abject terror 
had been answered by the cruel and debasing require- 
ments of dark superstition. The terror was an outrage 
to a history eloquent of mercy; the worship of super- 
stition was a contradiction to the plainest testimony 
of conscience. The controversy here is not between 
Jehovah and the breakers of His Law, but between 
Jehovah and His misguided worshippers. Religion 
here is not contrasted with the profanity of unbelief, 
but with the subtler desecration of superstition. 
Superstition is the parasite of faith and the Nemesis 
of doubt; it has its roots in fear, and finds its most 
fertile soil in ignorance. Religion is its natural victim, 
and it is the weapon of the astute and the unscrupulous. 
Under its baneful shadow character withers and morality 
expires. It kindles the fires of persecution, and freezes 
the current of natural affection ; it solidifies the gloomy 
tyrannies of priesthoods, and disintegrates the sacred 
fellowships of mankind. It is of all ages and of all 
lands. Its creed has been professed ‘semper et ubique 
et ab omnibus,’ for it has its bases in human nature 
itself, and draws its sanctions from the inexorable 
conditions of human life. It has, indeed, its ebb and 
flow; there are forces of protest which never wholly 
cease to operate, and sometimes break forth with 
violence; there are periods of stagnation and epochs 
of decline, and these draw in their train cataclysms of 
reaction and violences of revolution. Superstition 
-marches through history with her attendant spirits— 
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vice, and cynicism, and profoundest unbelief. These 
are her heralds and her ministers. It will not be 
wasted time, perhaps, to consider a little more closely 
the causes, character, and effects of this malignant 
spiritual disease. 

The word ‘superstition’ is at once very suggestive 
and very obscure. It originally bore a good meaning, 
but underwent a process of deterioration, until it 
reached the definitely bad sense which it now bears. 
‘Superstitious’ is the rendering of the Greek devovdaipor, 
a word which carries its essential idea on the surface, 
though in the New Testament it seems to hold a 
doubtful position, neither plainly bad nor plainly good. 
Its original notion is that of fear. ‘So soon as ever 
the philosophers began to account fear not asa right, 
but as a disturbing element in piety—one, therefore, to 
be carefully eliminated from the true idea of it—it was 
almost inevitable that they should lay hold of the word 
which, by its very etymology, implied and involved 
fear (SecSarpovia, from deidw), and should employ it 
to denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the “timor inanis Deorum”’; in which phrase 
the emphasis must not be laid on “ inanis,” but on 
‘*timor/.'* 

So far Archbishop Trench. Jeremy Taylor, in a 
splendid discourse, works out with characteristic 
elaboration the relation between ‘fear’ and ‘super- 
stition.’ He distinguishes between that ‘godly fear’ 
which is one of ‘the three great actions of religion,’ 
and the servile and unreasonable terror which con- 
stitutes superstition. 

‘If God be merciful,’ he says, ‘let us only fear to 

* Trench, ‘Synonyms of N.T.,’ p. 178. 
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offend Him: but then let us never be fearful, that He 
will destroy us, when we are careful not to displease 
Him. There are some persons so miserable and 
scrupulous, such perpetual tormentors of themselves 
with unnecessary fears, that their meat and drink is 
a snare to their consciences: if they eat, they fear 
they are gluttons: if they fast, they fear they are 
hypocrites; and if they would watch, they complain 
of sleep as of a deadly sin; and every temptation, 
though resisted, makes them cry for pardon; and 
every return of such an accident makes them think 
God is angry; and every anger of God will break 
them in pieces.’ * 

We read in the Book of Wisdom that ‘fear is nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason offereth,’+ 
and if we enlarge the meaning of ‘reason’ to make it 
include the perceptions of the moral sense, we have 
here the very preposition of the prophet. Micah 
looked round on a society which was intensely 
religious, but whose religion had parted company with 
reason and conscience. The worshippers aspired to 
win Jehovah’s favour by sacrifices, ever more elaborate, 
costly, and terrible. Possessed by the notion that the 
measure of acceptable worship was the anguish of 
surrender involved to the worshipper, the Israelite 
followed out the logic of his error to the bitter end. 
His sacrifices became extravagant in scale and ex- 
penditure ; he would cast on the altar all he possessed. 
Ah! but the question presented itself, Was this enough? 
nay, did it even satisfy its own principle? Are there 
not dearer possessions than any which can be told in 
terms of expenditure? What do I value most? what 

* Works, v. 131, Heber’s ed. { xvii. 12. 
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most do I love? ‘Shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the-sin of my soul ?’ 
There were unquestionably many halting-places before 
that dreadful goal was reached ; but it was a conclusion, 
logically irresistible, and if not in Micah’s lifetime, yet 
certainly within a few years of his death, the devotees 
of Jerusalem had reached it. Of Manasseh we read 
that ‘he made his son to pass through the fire, and the 
king’s example was certainly followed by many. Josiah, 
the royal reformer, ‘defiled Topheth, which is im the 
valley of the children of Hinnom, that no man might make 
his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Molech.’ 
The logic of superstition is commonly faultless; the 
fallacy lurks in the premises; so the prophet answers 
the terrified questioning of his superstitious country- 
men by carrying the whole subject back into the region 
of first principles. He sets the relentless logic of the 
fanatic side by side with the simplest and most funda- 
mental convictions of the conscience, the witness 
rendered to every man by the voice of his own heart. 
‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good: and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 


_ mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?? 


‘Superstition,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘ born in paganism, 


adopted by Judaism, infected the Church from the 


tirst In his own generation the great sceptic had 
been called, strange as it may sound, to play the part 
of a prophet. His championship of the unfortunate 
Calas will always outweigh in thoughtful minds the 
ribaldry and profaneness which disgrace his writings. 
It is, indeed, a startling and suggestive spectacle. A 
Voltaire pleads the cause of essential righteousness ; 
the Calas are the victims of ecclesiastical sae 
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This generation has been compelled to witness on the 
same arena the same appalling contradiction. The 
Jew in the nineteenth century rehearses the miserable 
fortune of the Huguenot in the seventeenth. The 
architects of infamy are the same, and once more 
Christ has to find His champions outside His own 
camp. A Zola now (as a Voltaire then) stands forth 
and undertakes the challenge. My brethren, these 
are no isolated phenomena; they are representative ; 
they give prevailing colour to Christian history; they 
are the skeleton in the cupboard of theology. Con- 
tinually the ecclesiastical conscience lags behind the 
general sense of right, and the Lord’s battles are won 
by unrecognised warriors. What is the explanation 
of this amazing and perplexing fact? I answer, ina 
word, Superstition—the severance of doctrine from 
morality, the exemption of worship from the criticism 
of the conscience, the magnifying of the external aspects 
of religion at the expense of the essential principles. 
It is indeed true that the mild, fastidious temper of 
modern society abhors the sanguinary rites of Moloch ; 
but the haunting terror, the non-moral conception of 
God, which inspired that hideous worship still survive. 
The foulest crime on record was the work of religiously 
cultivated people. St. John folds into the simple 
record of the Passion the severest moral censure 
when he writes: ‘They lead Fesus therefore from 
Cataphas into the palace; and it was early, and they 
themselves entered not into the palace, that they might not 
be defiled, but might eat the passover.’ You see, they 
stand precisely with their idolatrous ancestors, who 
slaughtered their babes in Tophet; the claims of their 
religion and the dictates of morality have no connec- 
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tion in their minds; it never occurs to them that, 
though they cross not the polluted threshold of the 
Roman’s law-court, they have really passed into the 
fouler precincts of superstition ; that, though they sit 
at the Sacramental Feast of Passover, they have 
returned to a worse and more degraded, bondage 
than that of Egypt. The doctrine of Micah is not 
obsolete or irrelevant. Caiaphas was as superstitious 
as Manasseh, and probably less honest. To both 
Jehovah’s claims could be satisfied apart from righte- 
ousness. Neither had owned the Divine authority of 
the voice within. ‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ? 

It will be evident that this view of superstition 
hardly accords with the conventional, polemical use 
of the term, in which it is little more than an abusive 
name for any religious system, belief, or practice which 
the speaker dislikes or disapproves. Superstition has 
little to do with religious fashions, save when, as in 
the case of the Moloch-worshippers, those fashions are 
in themselves immoral. The superstition of the Jews 
consisted not in the scruple about defilement, but in 
the paramount importance which that scruple had 
obtained in their minds, so that, satisfying that 
scruple, they felt that their religious duty was ful- 
filled. Their superstition lay in the false sense of 
moral proportion which could combine insistence on 
a petty ritual rule and a gross breach of justice. The 
Rabbinic system fostered in the Jews this mischievous 
delusion by multiplying regulations on intrinsically 
petty matters, and fastening down devotion to ob-_ 
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servances which had little or no necessary connection 
with righteousness. So the conscience was confused, 
and duty ever seen in a false perspective. What our 
Lord denounced as the habit of ‘ straining out a gnat 
and swallowing a camel’ became the second nature of 
Judaism. The casuistry of superstition had the effect 
of defeating the original purpose of the Mosaic laws. 
Ritual development was not at every turn checked and 
chastened by the conscience, so it became, in the hands 
of a materialized profession, actually degrading. We 
find in the record of Rabbinism the same combination 
of scrupulosity and license as. that which Pascal exposed 
in the Jesuit morality two centuries ago. The inter- 
play of craft and fanaticism has been exhibited by 
Browning in one of his most powerful and character- 
istic poems. Readers of Browning will remember the 
concluding lines of ‘ Turf and Towers’: 


‘ Egypt may venerate such hierophants, 

Not I—the couple yonder, Father Priest 

And Mother Nun, who came and went and came, 
Beset this Clairvaux, trundled money-muck 

To midden and the main heap oft enough, 

But never bade unshut from sheath the gauze, 

Nor showed that, who would fly, must let fall filth, 
And warn, ‘‘ Your jewel, brother, is a blotch: 

Sister, your lace trails ordure! Leave your sins, 
And so best gift with Crown, and grace with Rose.”’’ 


Religious fashions, like other fashions, are largely 
outside individual choice. They are ethnic, secular, 
local, denominational ; we come under their dominion 
by the accident of birth and the caprice of fortune. 
It is, indeed, unquestionable that they are almost 
infinitely diverse in moral worth; that they help or 
hinder in varying degrees the religion of their subjects ; 
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but superstition does not properly attach to obedience 
to religious fashions as such, but to the-measure of 
contradiction between such obedience and the known 
demands of righteousness. St. Peter, taught by the 
Holy Spirit, declared this truth in the house of 
Cornelius. ‘Of a truth I perceive,’ said the Apostle, 
‘that God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness 1s acceptable to 
Him.’ Our blessed Saviour, as if to cut the roots of 
Christian superstition, described the final ruin of the 
superstitious in words of terrible severity. ‘Many will 
say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by 
Thy name, and by Thy name cast out devils, and by Thy 
name do many mighty works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you. depart from Me, ye that 
work iniquity.’ All the recognised evidences of spiritual 
life—an exact and ostentatious orthodoxy, a powerful 
ministry, successful and progressive Church work—are 
all summarized, revealed, and condemned in the fearful 
sentence, ‘ Depart from Me, ye that work iniquity’! The 
essence of religion, as taught by the Divine Teacher, is 
still the same. ‘He hath shewed thec, O man, what is 
good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?’ 

My brethren, I press on your most serious attention 
this prophetic message, because in my soul I believe 
that at this juncture it is imperatively needed. We 
are living in the shadow of a superstitious reaction. 
Do not suppose that education is any real security 
against superstition. Education can certainly improve 
the type of religious fashions ; it may even widen the 
mind and elevate the character, but it need not do so. 

Ely 


Reading is like travelling: its educative influence is 
conditioned by the spirit of the student. Myriads of 
travellers bring back from their journeys nothing better 
than the stereotyping of their prejudices and the con- 
firmation of their errors; myriads of students take 
from their books nothing better. There is nothing 
incredible—nay, is there even anything unusual ?— 
in the combination of a comparatively high standard 
of knowledge and a lamentable superstition. The 
divorce between religion and morality, which is the 
essence of superstition, went farthest at Corinth, where 
the Church seems to have prided itself on its intel- 
lectual attainments. ‘It seems that before long,’ 
observes a cultured Roman Catholic, Mr. St. George 
Mivart, ‘there will hardly be any superstitions of 
which ‘“‘ Romans” are becoming ashamed that some 
‘** Anglicans’’ will not be eager to adopt!’ I agree, 
but I demur to any unjust limitation of the indictment. 
I care not what your preferences may be, or by what 
party designation you label yourself. Protestant or 
Catholic, Evangelical or Anglican, State Churchman 
or Dissenter, you cannot escape the warning, or, it 
may be, dispute the censure of my text. The essence 
of religion is not to be chained to the shibboleths of 
partisans, nor may the enthusiasm of militant zeal be 
accepted in lieu of moral endeavour. Do you ask me 
to be plainer? Would you have me name the articles 
of my indictment? It might perhaps suffice that I 
should point you to the notorious facts. Here, on the 
one hand, it is gravely debated whether a priest ought 
to break his fast in order to communicate a dying 
Christian, and it is seriously maintained that non- 
fasting Communion is so grave an offence that it were 
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best altogether to abstain from the Sacrament. It is 
solemnly argued that the Divine presence of the world’s 
Redeemer shrinks from the surroundings of human 
poverty; it is suggested that the Son of Man, who 
“came to seek and to save that which was lost,’ is punc- 
tilious as to the etiquette of worship, and stands stiffly 
on His dignity. It is anxiously questioned whether 
any power exist in Church or realm competent to 
prohibit the use of incense or stay the march of 
acolytes bearing lighted tapers. It is hinted that a 
trivial change in ceremonial might fatally compromise 
the catholic character of the Church of England, and 
that our covenant securities as members of that Church 
hang on the doubtful chance whether the nineteenth 
century may read new meanings into the rubrics of 
the sixteenth. The peace of parishes is deliberately 
disturbed over such medieval figments as the conse- 
cration of churchyards, and congregations are dis- 
persed by the feminine passion for vestments. There; 
on the other hand, are great land-owners and employers 
of labour declaring that religion itself shall perish in 
popular districts rather than any departure take place 
from the obsolete religious fashions which they them- 
selves affect; and the debased sections of our urban 
population are encouraged to promote the purity of 
religion by profaning the services of the sanctuary. 
This might suffice, but it would not satisfy the 
object which must always be paramount in the 
preacher’s mind. These conspicuous specimens of 
superstition are, perhaps, just because they are con- 
spicuous, less spiritually destructive than more normal 
exhibitions of the same evil temper. Every one of us, 
my brethren, in the narrow sphere of our personal life, 
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is exposed to the peril of superstition. Religion tends 
to become formal ; to lose its connections with conduct ; 
to become the creature of our own tastes rather than 
the sovereign master of our wills ; and just in propor- 
tion as our religious observances fail to carry with 
them the sanctions of the conscience, and cease to 
draw in their train the accordant witness of the life, 
so do we fall under the malignant power of supersti- 
tion. We shall hold with a lighter grasp our religious 
preferences when we have truly understood the inherent 
awfulness of religion; ‘for the kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness, and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ It is the Apostolic echo of the 
prophet’s message: ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what 
is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ It is the gospel of personal holiness and social 
service; it proclaims the religion of self-surrender ; it 
foreshadows the word of the Cross. The prophet 
pointed to the deliverance from Egypt as the historic 
confirmation of that notion of God which the con- 
science insisted upon. We Christians carry our appeal 
to Calvary; we-claim the sanction of a nobler deliver- 
ance; we invoke the memory of a Diviner grace. 
‘For the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus 
judge that one died for all, therefore all died: and He died 
for all, that they which live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him who for their sakes died and rose 
again. ‘ Beloved,’ says St. John, and with his words 
my discourse may well find conclusion, ‘if our heart 
condemn us not, we have boldness toward God: and what- 
soever we ask, we receive of Him, because we keep His com- 
mandments, and do the things that are pleasing in His sight.’ 
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Idolatry. 
‘ My little children, guard yourselves from idols.'—1 St. JOHN V. 21. 


HE last word of the apostolate is a warning 
dp against idolatry. It is very strange, very sug- 
gestive. Idolatry stands in common usage for 

the crudest and most irrational of all religious errors. 
It properly belongs to the rudimentary stage of human 
development. With the progress of intelligence and 
the growth of civilization it dies a natural death, 
perishing before the advance of man as the wild beasts 
and the irreformable savages. It is surprising, to say 
the least, that ‘the latest voice of Scripture’ should 
be a ‘comprehensive warning’ against this coarse and 
obvious error. The venerable writer—‘last of the 
Apostles ’—was addressing no recent and still semi- 
heathen Church established beyond the frontiers of 
Roman civilization : had that been the case, we could 
have understood his counsel ; but, unless the unanimous 
tradition of antiquity be rejected, we know that his 
Epistle was directed to some cf the longest-founded 
and most advanced Christian Churches then existing 
in the world—‘ the circle of Asiatic Churches, of which 
Ephesus was the centre.’ This circumstance increases 
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our perplexity, but immensely stimulates our interest. 
It contributes a modern tone to the Epistle as a whole, 
and confers direct relevancy to our own conditions 
upon its contents. 

‘This latest of the Epistles is a voice from the 
midst of the Christian Church revealed at last in its 
independence. Many who read it had in all proba- 
bility grown up as Christians. A Christianity of habit 
was now possible. The spiritual circumstances of 
those to whom it was first sent are like our own. The 
words need no accommodation to make them bear 
directly upon ourselves.’ This is the dictum of one 
whose honoured name will always be associated in 
English minds with St. John’s writings, Bishop 
Westcott. 

‘My little children, guard yourselves from idols,’ we 
read in the Epistle. ‘The words need no accommoda- 
tion to make them bear directly upon ourselves,’ 
adds the most learned and distinguished of English 
theologians. We are no savages, no recent converts; 
we are not, as were those Asiatic believers, surrounded 
on all hands by heathen society ; the traditions of our 
history are Christian, the atmosphere of our life is 
Christian; the symbols and phrases of Christianity 
are everywhere in our sight; our literature, laws, and 
customs are steeped in Christianity. By all the tests 
which can be applied to us we are a Christian nation. 
What is idolatry to us? How can St. John’s message 
be seriously addressed to the cultivated members of an 
ancient and famous Church? It is, my brethren, pre- 
cisely because I believe that no message is more needed 
by us at this juncture that I have, not without much 
anxiety and misgiving, chosen it as the text of my 
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peaching to-night. ‘ Little children, guard yourselves from 
idols.’ i 


Here let me slightly amend our version in order the 


‘more accurately to have St. John’s warning before us. 


There is a definite article in the original Greek which 
cannot be ignored. It ‘calls up all the familiar objects’ 
of idolatry. ‘The command to Christians is not 
generally to keep themselves from such things as 
idols, but from the well-known objects of a false 
devotion.’ ‘Little children, guard yourselves from the 
idols. The sentence is part of an antithesis, which 
sums up the drift and substance of the whole Epistle. 
‘This is the true God and eternal life... guard your- 
selves from the idols.’ What is idolatry? What is an 
idol? ‘An “idol,”’’ says the prelate whom I have 
already named, ‘is anything which occupies the place 
due to God.’ But this definition is of little practical 
service, for no idolater ever allowed so much to his 
idol. ‘It appears,’ remarked Voltaire demurely, ‘that 
there never has been a nation on the earth which 
has accepted this name “ idolatrous.”’ Dean Alford, 
adhering more closely to the etymology of the word, 
defines an idol as ‘properly a figure of an imaginary 
deity,’ and contrasts it with an ‘oyo/wya,’ which is the 
figure or likeness of some real person or thing made 
into an object of worship. With this seems to agree 
the language quoted by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians: ‘We know that no idol is anything in the 
world, and that there 1s no God but one.’ 

The fictitious character of the object of worship is 
the distinctive mark of idolatry. The idolater yields 
homage to a phantom, a figment of his own fancy, an 
unreal and pretended power; he is the victim of false- 
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hood. Here it'will at once be apparent that idolatry 
admits of many degrees, and may take many forms; 


but everywhere this is its essence, submission to the. 


phantasmic, worship of a lie. I dwell on the definition 
of idolatry because I desire to dissociate myself at 
once and sharply from the too familiar polemical uses 
of the word. ‘Idolatry’ figures largely in the history 
of the sixteenth century; it is a commonplace in the 
mouths of those in our own day who claim to be ina 
special sense the exponents of the sixteenth century. 
‘Images,’ the statues of saints and angels which once 
crowded the churches, were roughly branded as ‘ idols’ 


by the Reformers of the English Church, and the 


advance of reformation was everywhere marked by 
their demolition. I need not remind any student of 
Christian history that, in adopting this violent attitude 
towards ‘images,’ our Reformers had many precedents 
in the past to justify, and many gross abuses in the 
present to move, them. The well-known injunctions 
of Edward VI., to which, perhaps, rather than to the 
sporadic violence of the Puritan soldiers in the seven- 
teenth century, or the conscientious exertions of church- 
wardens in the eighteenth, the defacement of our 
ancient fabrics is due, would have received the warm 
approval of the primitive Church, and of that large 
part of Christendom which in the eighth and ninth 
centuries espoused the iconoclastic cause; nor do I 
deny a large element of truth in the royal contention 
that the images directly fostered ‘that most detestable 
offence of. idolatry.’ Nevertheless, I confess to some 
impatience when the charge of idolatry is made against 
the modern Christian. It is in any case a very doubtful 
and perilous procedure to address the invective of one 
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age to the habits of another. The early Christians 
were not so placed as we are. The age of Charle- 
magne presents few points of contact with our own. 
Edward VI.’s injunctions are as archaic as the dress 
of his Bluecoat boys. I am not greatly moved by 
such precedents; nor, to be quite frank, am I much 
impressed by the assertion that statues, crosses, and 
suchlike ornaments are scandalous. There isa passage 
in Hooker’s great book which is so germane to much 
that is being said and written at the present time that 
I shall not scruple to read it. He is meeting the 
Puritan argument that the ceremonies of the Eliza- 
bethan Church were scandalous. 

‘The common conceit of the vulgar sort is, he says, 
‘whensoever they see anything which they mislike 
and are angry at, to think that every such thing is 
scandalous, and that themselves in this case are the 
men concerning whom our Saviour spake in so fearful 
manner, saying, ‘‘ Whosoever shall scandalize or offend any 
one of these little ones which believe in Me” (that is, as 
they construe it, whosoever shall anger the simplest 
‘and meanest artisan which carrieth a good mind, by 
not removing out of the Church such rites and cere- 
“monies as displease him), “‘ better he were drowned in the 
bottom of the sea.” But hard were the state of the 
Church of Christ, if this were to scandalize. Men are 
-scandalized when they are moved, led, and provoked 
unto sin. At good things evil men may take occasion 
to do evil; and so Christ Himself was a rock of offence 
in Israel, they taking occasion at His poor estate and 
at the ignominy of His Cross, to think Him unworthy 
‘the name of that great and glorious Messias, whom 
the prophets describe in such ample and stately terms. 
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But that which we therefore term offensive because 
it inviteth men to offend, and by a dumb kind of 
provocation encourageth, moveth, or any way leadeth 
unto sin, must of necessity be accounted actively 
scandalous.’ * 
fs. The essential character of an idol is falseness; 
it is a pretentious fiction; and precisely to the 
extent in which we accept and yield to that which 
is false and pretentious, we however little we may 
suspect it, however much we may resent it, are 
idolatrous, worshippers of idols, to whom St. John’s 
warning has direct and cogent relevancy. ‘Guard 
yourselves from the idols.’ That Church is an idolatrous 
Church which averts its face from the truth, and 
surrenders itself to the dominion of falsehood. The 
patronage of falsehood is the brand of the idol on 
the sanctuary. The dividing line between essential 
Christianity and the pseudo-Christianity of the casuist 
and the politician falls here where truth and interest 
| stand opposed. Bear with me if I press a directer 
application of the text. We are assembled at no 
ordinary time and in no common place. Solemn 
thoughts gather about the close of a century; we are 
losing hold of one more conspicuous link in the chain 
of the ages; we are witnessing the closing scenes of 
one more chapter in the chequered story of mankind 
—and what a chapter! The brain reels before the 
number and the magnitude of the changes which have 
passed over the world since the nineteenth century 
began. Under any circumstances this would be a 
solemn time, but under the actual circumstances of 
the hour the natural solemnity is deeply tinged with 
* ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ IV., xii. 2. 
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apprehension and alarm. Look where you will, the 
outlook is ominous of fresh and sinister departures. 
The patriot has his own causes for anxiety; the 
student of society hesitates with what verdict to close 
his record of a century of unexampled progress which 
darkens its latest years with the worst judicial scandals 
of history. The Churchman has deeper cause for 
heart-searching. Once more, and under conditions 
of singular ignominy, the historic chasm between the 
Christian Church and the human conscience has 
become manifest to the world. There are, perhaps, 
some among us who can view with exultant scorn the 
exposure once again of that deplorable and scandalous 
breach. We have always had such in our midst. 
‘ They which measure religion by dislike of the Church 
of Rome,’ as Hooker wrote three centuries ago in 
words which are curiously apposite to our present 
state, ‘think every man so much the more sound, by 
how much he can make the corruptions thereof to 
seem more large.’ I cannot so regard the shame of 
that great Church. To my mind, the Christian family 
is a real unity, to which the generous language of 
St. Paul directly applies: ‘ Whether one member suffereth, 
all the members suffer with it.’ To my thinking, the 
shame of this great failure of the Church of France 
rests in due measure on every member of the Body of 
Christ. We cannot wash our hands of a defilement 
which overspreads so numerous and powerful a branch 
of that holy{Catholic Church to which all Christians 
belong. Nor can I escape a special regret that this 
burden of disgrace should have been brought upon the 
Church of so many glorious confessors—St. Louis, 
St. Francis Xavier, the noble Bossuet, the keen and 
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ardent Pascal, the saintly Fénelon, the apostolic 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

It is heart-breaking, that a century which witnessed 
at its start many heroic examples of Christian devotion 
should exhibit at its close a spectacle of moral bank- 
ruptcy which shocks the world. Assuredly it is in no 
spirit of recrimination that I point you, my brethren, 
to that portentous scandal; rather, it is in the humble 
and self-questioning temper of one who owns his 
spiritual kindred and acknowledges his partnership in 
the common shame. I ask myself anxiously how it 
has come to happen that the Christian Church, in one 
great branch of it, stands convicted before the out- 
raged conscience of mankind of a flagrant desertion of 
elementary Christian principles. 

How has it happened that the cause of Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnate Truth, has been maintained against His 
own Church by a heroic band of men, many of whom 
would disown for themselves the Christian name? 
Whence has sprung this portentous contradiction, 
before which we stand horror-stricken? Brethren, it 
is only one more case of idolatry, the self-surrender of 
the Christian hierarchy to false ideals pursued by false 
methods. And we must ask, Is there no such sur- 
render among ourselves? Is the casuistry of Caiaphas 
unknown in England? By the mercy of God we have 
escaped much. When at the Reformation the nations 
of Europe were compelled to make their great choice 
between authority and truth, between tradition and 
the New Testament, between the Church and con- 
science, the English people adventured the great ex- 
_ periment, repudiated the chose jugée of the hierarchy, 
and committed itself to the dark and perilous chances 
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of liberty. I confess that I have slight patience with 
those who speak contemptuously of the Reformation. 
There were, of course, scandals and blunders in that 
great and various movement. The records of the 
early Puritans is the most repulsive literature I know ; 
and surely no cause was ever worse championed than 
the cause of the Reformation. I will grant all this, 
and still I will maintain the goodness of that cause. 
The chalice of God is strangely mingled, which He 
poureth out on the earth; but who can fail to see that, 
broadly, the cause of the Reformation was the cause 
of human progress. We are the children of the 
Reformation, and we cannot disown our origin in the 
interest of the petty polemics of the hour. Yes, we 
have escaped much which others have endured. It 
does not lie with us to adopt an attitude of self- 
admiration, when, perhaps, our fortunes, rather than 
our virtues, lie at the roots of our comparative pros- 
perity. Moreover, are we so innocent ? is the citadel 
of the national righteousness so secure ? Have we no 
idvlatry in our midst? Bear with me, brethren, yet 
further, while, leaving on one side altogether all other 
issues, I ask you to confine yourselves to the actual 
subjects of ecclesiastical controversy at this time. 
The near approach of the Church Congress almost 
compels such a direction of our thoughts. If one 
counsel more than any other may with propriety be 
addressed to English Churchmen at this time, surely 
it is this counsel of the Apostle: ‘Guard yourselves from 
the idols’ Look to it that you are not mistaking a 
hollow counterfeit for that which is genuine. Examine 
your arguments, and be sure you know the meaning of 
the words you use. Remember, ideals are often only 
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idols. Bring your shibboleths to judgment! In truth 
there is much need, for strange things are happening. 
There are among us Protestants who, in the name of 
the Reformation, would chain the Church of England 
to the strait bonds of Tudor despotism—as if those 
bonds were not the mere temporal accidents of a 
movement, of which the moving principle was the 
spirit of courageous innovation. There are among us 
Catholics who, in that character, under the protection 
of that great name, would repudiate the restraints of 
lawful authority, as if the very essence of Catholicism 
were not submission to authority. Again, I observe 
men who ayow themselves the champions of Protestant 
liberty, who resent with magnificent scorn the aggres- 
sions of external powers on the domain of their personal 
freedom, exerting themselves with strange ardour to 
coerce others—Members of Parliament, for instance— 
into a surrender of the same sacred rights. Neither 
the best traditions of English politics, nor the rights 
of the individual conscience, count for anything with 
these intemperate Protestants. I ask men on both 
sides to call a truce and examine their shibboleths, 
and criticise their contentions—in a word, ‘to guard 
themselves from the idols.’ 

‘Guard yourselves’—there is a note of urgency, as if 
the peril referred to were near and threatening. And, 
brethren, I ask you, is it not so? Always over against 
the true stands its counterfeit and rival; the idols 
challenge us under sacred and venerable names, and 
we are held to their service by ardours which they 
never kindled and loyalties which they never provoked. 
‘Even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light.’ 
‘Self-will masquerades as fidelity to principle, and pride 
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is draped in humility, and cowardice walks abroad as 
prudence. All our lives through we are exposed to 
this danger—insidious, ubiquitous, multiform. Under 
the use and wont of habit insincerity grows over pro- 
fessions which once echoed convictions; creeds and 
formularies are always tending to lose reality, to sink 
into forms, to ossify into shibboleths. Our ideals are 
for ever shrinking and withering into idols. There is 
need, then, of some energetic principle which can be 
constantly wrestling with this tendency of human life, 
some vital force, drawn from a higher source, which 
shall bear up against and overcome- this wasting 
ailment. And that the Apostle proclaims, when he 
points us to ‘ the true God, and eternal life.’ Only in 
relation to Him do we rise out of our phantom-ridden 
life and touch reality. ‘The world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof ; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever” The true worship is the only effectual protection 
against idolatry. ‘Ye shall know the truth,’ said Christ, 
‘and the truth shall make you free. How the great 
words thrill as with a vast hope! We are sick to 
death with the pretentious falsehoods of the world, its 
shameless paradoxes, its tyrannous, unblushing frauds! 
We are nauseated by the pompous phrases with which, 
as with a garment, it veils and proclaims its iniquity. 
‘The usurer hangs the cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear , 

Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.’ 
Across the idol-ridden centuries rings the challenge of 
the Crucified: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free. It isa splendid promise, but can 
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we, dare we, accept it? How can we, being what we 
know ourselves to be, in very deed know the truth ? 
Truth is eternal, and we pass ‘as the foam upon the 
watery,’ none regarding. Partial and intermittent and 
gradual must the knowledge be at best. ‘Here we see 
in a mirror darkly.’ To know truth is not to have a 
perfect apprehension of it, so much as to have an 
entire love of it, to be vigilant for its approaches, to 
recognise and welcome it when it draws near, to 
embrace and hold it fast. Thus, to know the truth is 
to be morally enfranchised, for the worshipper grows 
into the likeness of his deity, and they who worship 
at the shrine of truth become themselves truthful. 
And thus the life yields its testimony to the creed, and 
justifies the service. ‘Hereby know we that we are in 
Him: he that saith he abideth in Him ought himself 
also to walk even as He walked.’ 

Oh, brethren, this liberating knowledge is not the 
creature of diplomacy ; it does not own the bidding of 
officials nor wait on the interests of institutions. It 
is not gained at the feet of terrestrial authorities, how- 
ever venerable and august, but it is whispered to every 
man by the still, small voice of God. Hierarchies, and 
traditions, and sacred Scriptures, and immemorial 
customs owe whatever authority they possess to the 
sanction of that older and more authentic witness 
which every man enshrines within himself. Con- 
science, it has been finely said, is ‘the aboriginal vicar 
of Christ.’ Obey the dictates of your conscience and 
you shall know the liberating truth of which the Truth 
Incarnate gave assurance. Bring all else to the 
criticism and judgment of your conscience. Obey, 
though all the voices of power in the world prohibit 
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your obedience; you shall go from strength to strength 
until you appear before God in Zion. Obey, but count 
the cost. You must pay the price and bear the cross. 
The hierarchies of the world—spiritual, political, com- 
mercial, social—will disown, denounce, deride you. 
The way of duty is a sorrowful way, and it leads ever - 
to Golgotha; but do not lose courage. God does not 
fail His own, and God is truth. ‘There is a prize for 
blameless souls.’ ‘For even if in the sight of men they be 
punished, their hope is full of immortality: and having 
borne a little chastening, they shall receive great good: 
because God made trial of them, and found- them worthy of 
Himself.’ 
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‘And turning to the disciples, He said privately, Blessed ave the 
eyes which see the things that ye see.—-StT. LUKE x. 23. 


UMAN history is not a dead level. There are 
times and seasons, epochs of revival and 
days of decline, days of grace and days of 

vengeance. Human history is a varied landscape, full 
of lights and shadows, with a background of great 
mountains and a foreground crowded with incident. 
It is not at all the case that one age is as good as 
another, nor is it a matter of indifference when, in 
the course of the world’s life, men are called to live. 
The Bible everywhere contradicts so tame and unworthy 
an idea of history. The quality of our time is either a 
great blessing or a great misfortune. Moreover, it is 
of real importance that we should understand the 
quality of our own times, that we should read rightly 
their ‘signs,’ appraise justly their tendency, yield our- 
selves frankly to God’s purposes in them. 

The most superficial student of history will recognise 
the extraordinary importance of some periods. There 
are well-marked junctures which sum up one epoch 
and inaugurate another, when forces which have been 
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dominant are found to have lost vitality, and new 
forces, hitherto unsuspected, come on the scene. There 
are times of crisis, when nations unconsciously deter- 
mine their subsequent fortunes, when attitudes are 
adopted often, as it seems, unconsciously, which in the 
sequel make or mar empires. The Hebrew prophets 
were accustomed to speak of such critical junctures 
by an expression of great and solemn suggestiveness ; 
they were ‘days of the Lord,’ moments in the world’s | 
life when God stepped forth from His seclusion 
visibly on to the arena of human affairs and worked 
wondrously. At such times men were subject to a 
great testing, and brought within audience of a sublime 
appeal. For always the Most High comes in judgment, 
vindicating Himself from the suspicions of the faith- 
less, avenging His righteous law on the breakers of 
it, and proving to the most reluctant that He rules on 
earth; and always, as surely, He comes in solemn 
appeal, proclaiming the Crusade of Heaven, summon- 
ing His saints to His standard. So ever to the 
prophets ‘the day of the Lord’ had a double aspect: on 
the one hand, it was the hour of doom—they described 
it in the language of intense terror: it meant revolu- 
tion and ravage and ruin; on the other hand, it was 
the day-dawn of righteousness upon a world weary 
and perplexed with the long night of oppression. 
Around it the prophets gathered the glowing hopes 
which had nourished the patriot’s courage and fed the 
sacred ardours of religious faith. They painted a 
picture of triumph in which the saints prevailed. 

The work of the prophets was summed up in their 
witness to ‘ the day of the Lord.’ They were charged to 
spiritualize the national experience; to interpret to 
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their contemporaries the religious meaning of the 
events which occurred; to keep them from narrow and 
mundane views of politics; to bring their consciences 
into play. They were very commonly unsuccessful— 
at least, so far as their own contemporaries were con- 
cerned—their advice was rejected; they themselves 
were treated with neglect, or even with active hostility; 
the national policy was determined in the teeth of their 
protests on principles they condemned ; and they had 
the misery of watching the disasters they had vainly 
threatened. This was the singular pathos of their 
lives ; judging with unerring instinct the true interest 
of their nation, and for ever condemned to see that 
interest set aside. In the daily services of the Church 
we are reading at this time of the year the prophecies 
of the melancholy and unfortunate Jeremiah. In his 
career, the cruel antithesis between the perceptions of 
his illuminated understanding and the desires of his 
patriotic heart is pathetically evident. He understood 
the ‘ signs’ of that critical time, but he only. In vain he 
strove to carry his own convictions to others; they 
were obdurate, contemptuous, finally hostile. Jeremiah 
had to stand aside in helplessness, and watch with 
streaming eyes and breaking heart the ruin of Israel. 
You do not understand Jeremiah until you recognise 
the patriotic anguish which throbs in his prophecy. 
He identifies his people with himself; their shame he 
makes his own; their ruin he accepts, but with an 
intensity of suffering which their gross minds could 
not understand. The whole tragedy of Israel’s de- 
struction stretched before his gaze as he peered into 
that future which to him was as the present. ‘ Oh that 
I could comfort myself against sorrow !’ he wails; ‘my 
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heart is faint within me. Behold, the votce of the cry of the 
daughter of my people from a land that is very far off: 
Is not the Lord in Zion? is not her king in her? Why 
have they provoked me to anger with their graven images, 
and with strange vanities ? The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved. For the hurt of the 
daughter of my people am I hurt: I am black: astonish- 
ment hath taken hold on me. Is there no balm in Gulead ? 
is there no physician there? Why, then, is not the health 
of the daughter of my people recovered ?’ It is the heart- 
break of one whose intense sympathy identifies him 
with his rebellious countrymen, one ‘whose vast pity 
almost makes him die’; and it is precisely this vicarious 
anguish that makes Jeremiah bear so close a resem- 
blance to the world’s Redeemer. We detect the note 
of Calvary in the prophecies; we are hearing the pre- 
monitory mutterings of the tempest which enfolded the 
Crucified. Jeremiah’s lament may be placed beside 
the lament of Christ, of which the Gospels speak : 
‘And when He drew nigh, He saw the city and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, the 
things which belong unto peace ! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.’ 

The ‘day’ which was so fatal to Jerusalem was 
the same as that happy time of which He speaks in 
the text, when He assured His disciples of their 
privilege in hearing and seeing the things of the 
kingdom. ‘Blessed are the eyes which see the things that 
ye see.” The day of grace, my brethren, is always also 
the day of visitation; and that Psalmist was right 
who mingled in his song ‘ mercy and judgment.’ ‘O God, 
there is mercy with Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared.’ 
Our Saviour asserts the same truth very solemnly 
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when He disclaims the purpose of judgment, while 
declaring that the effect of His presence in the world 
was nothing else. ‘For God sent not the Son into the 
world to judge the world; but that the world should be 
saved through Him. He that believeth on Him is not 
judged: he that believeth not hath been judged already, 
because he hath not believed on the name of the only-begotten 
Son of God.’ 

The will of Christ was to save; but He knew 
Himself to be inexorably the Judge, for in His 
presence, in their treatment of Him and His message, 
men judged themselves—declared quite clearly and 
finally what manner of men they were, plumbed their 
own characters, and certified the deeps and shallows 
of their own hearts. That blessed visitation of God 
was a sifting time for souls; and so it was the most 
conspicuous illustration of the general law which history 
attests. There are crises, junctures of decisive im- 
portance, epochs which are the watersheds of human 
life; the slopes on either side are different. That this 
is the case on the grand scale none will dispute. 

We have recently had our attention drawn to the 
crisis which perhaps is the greatest known to human 
history—I mean the crisis of the Reformation. It 
seems to be certain that three centuries ago God 
brought the nations of Europe into judgment—brought 
their rulers face to face with the necessity of coming 
to momentous decisions. The Reformation, of course, 
is a word which has been largely abused, and may be 
easily misunderstood. It has very often become the 
shibboleth of agitation, and has been inscribed on 
strange banners; still, it stands for a crisis the nature 
of which it is not difficult to understand. Whatever 
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else the Reformation may have meant—and it meant 
much else, for human life is marvellously complex, and 
in every great movement many and diverse interests 
are challenged, and strange forces come into the fray 
—still, certainly it meant an arraignment of the 
medieval system before the bar of the human con- 
science and the New Testament. Those two judges 
were brought into action by the marvellous conditions 
of the time—social, political, ecclesiastical, intellectual. 
Precisely at the juncture when the appalling abuses of 
the Church had startled into hostility the conscience 
of mankind, the Renaissance offered the Greek Testa- 
ment and the knowledge of Greek. So the memorable 
combination appeared : the human conscience fastened 
on the Greek Testament; the medieval system of 
faith, worship, and discipline had to abide comparison 
with original Christianity, as it had flowed from the 
lips of the Master and His Apostles. The contrast 
was glaring, obvious, scandalous, and the necessity of 
an immense rectification became evident ; but that 
would involve changes so profound and far-reaching, 
would endanger interests so powerful and extended, 
would so shake the bases of government, and imperil 
the security of the most characteristic institutions of 
European society, that men shrank from the prospect. 
A: great division revealed itself. Half Europe deter- 
mined to stand by the medieval system, and at the 
Council of Trent this determination found formal ex- 
pression. The authority of the two judges was dis- 
owned in the interest of existing Christianity; the 
Catholic tradition, as it proudly called itself, triumphed 
over conscience and the New Testament. But not 
soon or easily. Europe was deluged with blood in the 
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process; but in the end the work was done thoroughly. 
The Reformation was finally stamped out in Italy, 
Spain, and France. Northern Europe adventured the 
other course: the medieval system was repudiated, 
and the region of experiment boldly entered on under 
the twin guidance of conscience and the New Testa- 
ment. There were many blunders and much suffering ; 
but after three centuries we can, perhaps, appraise the 
whole process coolly and impartially. The Reforma- 
tion is seen to have been a day of decision, a crisis in 
the fortunes of the nations of Europe, an appeal of 
God. The effect of the response then made is summed 
up in the words ‘ progress’ and ‘decline.’ The nations 
who shrank from Reformation have declined, and are 
now everywhere showing signs of social dissolution ; 
the nations who adopted Reformation are advancing. 
There is much more to be said, but I cannot say it 
now, for my time is exhausted; but nothing can get 
rid of the broad witness of history—the Reformation 
was the cause of God. 

As I said, the Reformation is much discussed just 
now, and therefore I have referred rather to it than to 
any other crisis of history. It remains that, in con- 
clusion, I should speak of the junctures of individual 
experience. Many of us are ready to acknowledge the 
Providential ordering of history who yet hesitate before 
admitting a Providential ordering of their own personal 
lives. It seems an unpardonable impertinence to claim 
the attention of the Almighty for our poor little con- 
cerns; we shrink for very modesty from counting on 
His providence within that narrow sphere. ‘ What is 
man,’ we ask with the Psalmist, ‘ that Thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man, that Thou regardest him?’ 
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But surely we wrong the heavenly Father’s love when 
thus we deny Him the best attributes of fatherhood ; 
surely we fail for lack of imagination when thus we 
assume that His mind cannot include within its thought 
the least affairs as well as the greatest; surely we forget 
the witness of the only-begotten Son, who declared the 
character of the unseen God in the terms of an all- 
sympathizing human career! That wise man thought 
more worthily of the Creator whom he thus addressed : 
‘ Thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest none of the 
things which Thou dost make : for never wouldst Thou have 
formed anything tf Thou didst hate tt.’ 

Our personal lives, then, present the same tokens of 
Providential guidance as those we mark in the course 
of history. There, too, are times and seasons, days of 
grace and days of judgment, times of refreshing and 
times of trial. To every one of us God comes near in 
crises, making appeal to us, bringing us under testing, 
forcing us to determine by decisions the whole tenor 
and character of our lives. And it is of momentous 
importance that we should keep this in mind, that we 
should be vigilant and alert, able to note and under- 
stand the ‘signs of the times.’ We cannot tell when 
God’s experiment will have ended, when He has learned 
all He designs to learn about us, when the privileges 
shall be withdrawn, the conclusion reached, the chapter 
closed. Looking back in after-years, we can sometimes 
understand more truly the critical importance of ex- 
periences which at the time we did not greatly regard. 
Savonarola’s eight years’ ministry in Florence was 
ended in disaster, but there were some who had dis- 
cerned its greatness. ‘ Brief as it was,’ wrote Landucci 
in his diary, ‘may God be praised that I saw that holy 
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time; and I pray that He may give us back once more 
that holy and chaste mode of life. That this was 
indeed a blessed time, anyone may judge who will 
consider the things which were then done.’ This, 
then, is the lesson I would press on you all to-day: 
Consider the life you are leading from the standpoint 
of a belief in God’s providence ; and as you reverently 
review your circumstances, raise the prayer to God: 
‘ Show Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up 
my heart unto Thee.’ 
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‘He put all things in subjection under His feet, and gave Him to be 
head over all things to the Church, which is His body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all. —Epu. i. 22, 23. 


HE doctrine of the Church réaches its completest 
statement in the Epistle’to the Ephesians, and 
perhaps thef¢e wordsKsum up the Apostle’s 

teaching. --think we do not sufficiently recognise 
the ardour of faith which glows in St. Paul’s language. 
Christianity was then a very small thing in the world; 
it had behind it no famous history, rich in heroic and 
saintly memories ; it had not expressed itself in a vast 
and various literature, including the masterpieces of 
the human mind; it did not preside over the world’s 
‘proudest civilization. Christianity was the creed of a 
few obscure communities scattered thinly over the 
Roman Empire, and mostly composed of the humblest 
members of society—slaves, freedmen, poor artisans. 
The Apostle could be under no delusions on the 
subject; and, as a matter of fact, he was now in 
prison at Rome, in a position well calculated to 
chasten enthusiasm. Yet he writes in these sublime 
terms of the Church. The little Christian congrega- 
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tions become transformed by his ardent faith. He 
- sees them inspired with Divine energies, commissioned 
for eternal destinies, crowned with heavenly beauty. 
All the world is petty by comparison with them; they 
are marked out for universal sway. All history leads 
up to them, and in their fortunes is bound up the 
welfare of the nations. They enshrine the hopes of 
the human race, for they carry the graces of the 
Redemption. The historic triumph of Christ finds 
in them its visible expression; they are the instrument 
of His conquests. ‘The work which Christ came to 
“do on earth was not completed when He passed from 
the sight of men; He, the Head, needed a body of 
members for its full working out through the ages. 
Part by part He was, as St. Paul says, to be fulfilled 
in the community of His disciples, whose office in the 
world was the outflow of His own. And, on the other 
hand, His disciples had no intelligible unity apart from 
their ascended Head, who was also to them the present 
central fountain of life and power.’* 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Hort that St. Paul 
reached his doctrine of the ‘one universal Ecclesia’ 
‘less from the actual circumstances of the actual 
Christian communities than from a development of 
thoughts respecting the place and office of the Son 
of God. His headship was felt to involve the unity 
of all those who were united to Him.’ 

The theological basis of the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church is, perhaps, capable of being wrested into the 
occasion of serious error. Especially in times of 
ecclesiastical confusion, pious men are apt to separate 
their notion of the Church too completely from the 

* Hort, ‘ Christian Ecclesia,’ p. 148, 
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actual circumstances of historic Christianity. Beliet 
in the Catholic Church takes a~transcendental 
character, and is not brought into relation with the 
facts of Christian living. This, I think, has very 
generally happened among ourselves. The article of 
the Nicene Creed is rehearsed by multitudes, who 
give it a purely transcendental sense—‘I believe one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ In the background 
of their minds there is a vague idea that in some sense 
all disciples of the one Lord must make up one society, 
and, if pressed, they would readily allow that no earthly 
communion could exclude believers from the one flock. 
Even Roman Catholics, whose formal creed is most 
uncompromising, would draw distinctions and allow 
extenuations which would have the effect of bringing 
them into agreement with the rest. I am not con- 
demning this vague tolerance—God forbid! but I 
point out that there is a danger that we shall be so 
content with it as to evacuate the creed of practical 
force. Weare tempted to go on saying, ‘I believe one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ and at the same time 
accepting, and even defending, a state of Christianity 
which manifestly contradicts that profession. We are 
not to whittle away our creed in that fashion. The 
Church of which Christ is the Head, and which 
St. Paul declares to be ‘the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all,’ is no mere idea, no creation of pious fancy, 
but a historic fact; and we do not rightly hold the 
faith if it does not determine our behaviour here and 
now. 

Two thoughts about the Catholic Church I want to 
press on your attention to-day—its distinctness from 
the world, its spiritual importance. If you study the 
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Gospels with any care, you will not fail to see that the 
principal object of Christ’s ministry in the world was 
the founding of the Church. He chose His twelve 
Apostles, and trained them with this object in view. 
He ordained the two Sacraments, the one of admission, 
the other of membership. He promised the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and He gave the Apostolic commission. 
The Church was not an accidental consequence of His 
departure, though His departure necessarily brought it 
into prominence; it was not an after-thought of the 
Apostles, but the original project of Christ. Older 
than the Creeds, older than the New Testament, older 
than the hierarchy in its historic form, is the Catholic 
Church. The distinctness of the Society of Believers 
was evident enough in the first ages, when the powers 
of the world were actively hostile. There was no 
possible confusion between the spheres of Church and 
State, when the former was the victim of the latter; 
the boundaries of Christianity were sharply marked by 
the hatred of the heathen; but when, with the conver- 
sion of Constantine, the Church became an essential 
part of the system of imperial government, the danger 
emerged that the essential distinctness of the Society 
of Believers should be obscured. In the Middle Ages 
the Church became paramount in society ; all functions 
of government were centred in her hands; the kingdom 
of Christ became conformed to the prevailing feudal 
type. When the Reformation broke up the unity of 
Western Christendom, the confusion continued. The 
Lutheran principle, ‘cujus regio ejus religio,’ which 
treated Divine Revelation as properly within the con- 
trol of the State, was really a survival of medievalism. 
In England, the Tudor theory of the Church ignored 
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the essential distinctness of the Christian Society. 
Perhaps we owe more than we choose to remember 
to the Nonconformists, who, in spite of much bigotry 
and an almost unimaginable littleness of mind, did 
assert in the teeth of the State the spiritual principle. 
I suppose an Established Church must be at some 
disadvantage in this respect. It is difficult to realize 
that the Church is properly a separate society when, 
in so many ways, the State has, so to speak, incor- 
porated her system with its own. It seems so much 
a matter of course for us to be Church-people, that we 
hardly grasp the real significance of our position. The 
Christian Society is as distinct now as ever, though a 
thousand circumstances seem to obscure the fact; the 
Christian Law may happen to coincide with the Law 
of England, but it may not; for the Christian Law 
cannot alter, and the Law of England alters con- 
tinually. When the breach makes its appearance, 
there always will bea large plausibility in the argument 
of those who would have the Law of Christ conform 
itself to the Law of England. It will be urged as the 
reasonable, the patriotic, the prudent course. Yet the 
very character of the Church is at stake, in the issue 
whether or not the sovereignty of Christ’s Law is 
maintained. 

Do not suppose that I am indicating an improb- 
able contingency. Already on two subjects the Law 
of England seems to be departing from the Law 
of Christ. The laxity of the English Marriage Law 
cannot be reconciled with the Gospel; and the modern 
ideal of education grows increasingly unpalatable to 
consciences guided by Christian convinction. It is 
possible that these divergences are but the heralds of 
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wider departures from the immutable Law of Christ ; 
it is therefore very needful that we should remember 
the nature of our responsibility as Churchmen. St. 
Peter’s protest still defines the Christian’s attitude 
towards the unchristian requirements of the State. 
‘We must obey God rather than men.’ The chances of 
friction between the Church and social custom are, 
however, infinitely greater; for social custom has a 
much wider range than law, and responds to the action 
of many influences which are powerless in the political 
sphere. English Society is certainly becoming more 
and more indifferent to the traditional requirements of 
the Gospel; take but one example, the now fashionable 
contempt of the Lord’s Day. It is manifestly possible 
that this breach between the custom of Society and 
the claims of the Church may go much further. We 
may see on this side of the Channel a return to brutal 
sports and pastimes, such as in France has attracted 
so much notice quite recently. It is well for us to 
remember that, as members of the Divine Society of 
Christ’s Church, we are not free to follow with the 
multitude in the vagaries, often foolish, sometimes 
criminal, of social custom. And the recognition of the 
authority of the Christian Law is surely involved in 
the profession, ‘I believe one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.’ 

Consider further the spiritual importance of the 
Christian Society. This is a truth greatly obscured 
among us. The very idea of the Church as the Divine 
instrument of the world’s conversion has perished from 
many minds. Christian zeal runs its own course, and 
finds its own channels, and, intoxicated by its own 
ardour, exults in its energy ; yet already it is becoming 
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manifest how grave are the losses inflicted on religion 
by unchecked individualism, when 
‘Discord at the altar dares to stand 
Uplifting towards high heaven her fiery brand, 


A cherished priestess of the new-baptized ! 
But chastisement shall follow peace despised.’ 


Take two examples: Here at home, who can question 
the baleful effect on Christian character of ‘our un- 
happy divisions’? Consider how many families are 
more or less broken up by them. The order of the 
household is overthrown when there is no agreement 
here. Parental authority is set at naught, not for 
conscience’ sake, but for the sake of religious prefer- 
ences. How mischievous is the result on the develop- 
ment of the young! How naturally they come to look 
on religion as something which they may choose and 
criticise, instead of as the revealed will of Almighty 
God! Reckon up the bitterness between neighbours, 
the unholy competition between congregations, the 
slander, the vanity, the spurious zeal, deluding itself by 
the phrases of Christian service! All this is condemned 
and repudiated in that article of the faith, ‘I believe 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ Go abroad to 
the mission-field, and see how individualism affects the 
conversion of the heathen. It appears that no less 
than sixty-four independent Protestant organizations 
are at work in India. A well-informed writer in the 
current number of the Contemporary Review points out 
the evil results of so much division: ‘Apart from the 
pernicious effect sectarianism has on the non-Christian 
population of India, and its tendency to alienate the 
Christians from one another, a serious drawback in 
connection with it lies in the fact of its being a source 
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of great internal weakness to the Church of Christ 
taken as a whole. What a useless waste of energy! 
what a frittering away of talent that may be better 
employed! Take Calcutta, for instance: there are 
no less than sixteen distinct organizations represented 
there, each with its separate church buildings, pastorate, 
and agency for carrying on the work of evangelization.’ 

The practical mischiefs of religious division might 
well make a thoughtful man doubt whether it can have 
the Divine sanction. The Gospel clearly authorizes 
that doubt—nay, changes it into certainty. We read 
our Master's prayer for His disciples, ‘ that they all may 
be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they may also be in Us. that the world may believe 
that Thou didst send Me.’ We turn to St. Paul and 
study his teaching about the body of Christ, composed 
of many members all firmly knit together by the bonds 
of the Sacraments: ‘For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
bond or free: and were all made to drink of one Spirit.’ 
We turn to the Creed, and still the witness is the 
same: ‘I believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ 

In the text St. Paul explains in one amazing sentence 
the reason of this importance of the Church. He takes 
us to the fountain-head of Redemption, the purpose of 
the Divine charity. The Church is Christ’s body, he 
says, ‘ the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.’ Perhaps 
we may bring out the sense of this phrase in this way: 
‘In Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ;’ 
He is the treasure-house of Divine grace; the re- 
demptive forces of human history are locked up in 
Him; but under the law of the Incarnation, that 
mystery of humiliation by which He bent Himself to 
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the yoke of human limitations, and drew not back 
from the dark fate of mortality, Christ passed from 
history. The short life reached its end of tragic sorrow 
and superhuman triumph ; between the Redeemer and 
the perishing race rolled the clouds of that Ascension 
Day. How was that severance to be bridged, so that 
the risen Saviour might pour out of His fulness into 
the lost race the life-giving graces of the Incarnation ? 
By what means should mankind be able to draw upon 
the infinite resources stored up in the person of the 
Son of Man? How should that life and death in 
Palestine become energetic for blessing to all men 
throughout all ages? St. Paul is in no doubt as to the 
answer to these questions. He points to those little 
societies of believers growing in the heart of the corrupt 
cities of pagan Rome, and he says they are God's 
instrument for applying the Redemption to the world ; 
they are the channels through which the saving forces 
of the Incarnation shall pass into human life; they 
are in their totality the crown of Christ’s victory. ‘He 
put all things under His feet, and gave Him to be Head 
over all things to the Church, which is His body, the 
fuiness of Him that filleth all in all,’ 

Brethren, this noble doctrine of the great Apostle 
may not be fitted into the narrow compass of historic 
claims, nor may it be easily yoked to the service of 
ecclesiastical ambitions. The Catholic Church must 
be co-extensive with the whole working of its Divine 
Head; there is a necessary and true solidarity between 
Christ and His body; there must be some grave 
fallacy somewhere in any line of argument which, from 
the premises of universal redemption, draws the in- 
ference of religious particularism. Let us chasten our 
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thoughts and our practice by the greatness of our 
essential Creed: ‘I believe one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.’ And so let us battle against the shameless 
individualism which presents that sacred society to the 
view of men, torn into a thousand sections, pursuing 
divergent aims, shouting distinctive shibboleths, not 
by the brutal methods of anathema, not by the sophis- 
tries of carnal diplomacy, not by the dishonesties of 
impossible compromise, but by the constant and affec- 
tionate insistence on the essential idea of the Church 
which St. Paul proclaims—the idea which grew on his 
vision slowly as experience chastened and reflection 
developed his understanding, until he reached the 
sublime verity of the text: ‘He put all things in sub- 
jection under His feet, and gave Him to be Head over all 
things to the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all? In proportion to our real grasp 
of this idea of the Church, our personal behaviour will 
become ministerial to its restoration in the historic 
society ; no associations of bigotry, of spiritual arro- 
gance, of hierarchic assumption, will any longer gather 
round the great profession, which then will be seen to 
be the solemn disavowal and effectual prohibition of 
them all, ‘I believe one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.’ 
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The National Church of England. 
‘Now ye ave a body of Christ.'"—x Cor. xii. 27. 


OU will notice that I have slightly varied the 
Y common rendering of St. Paul’s words by 
omitting the definite article, which does not 
appear in the original, and which obscures the 
sense. The whole society of believers throughout 
the whole world makes up that body of which 
Christ is the Head, and which is the ‘ fulness’ or 
complement of Christ. The Christians in Corinth, 
as being part of the one body, might be de- 
scribed as ‘a body of Christ,’ just as the individual 
Christian, as being a member of the same, might be 
described as ‘a temple of the Holy Ghost.’ As we read 
the words to-day, they carry, perhaps, a fulness of 
meaning which even their great author did not per- 
ceive, for we have the commentary of Christian 
experience to assist our understanding, we read them 
in the light of Catholic history. That local Churches, 
above all national Churches, represent something more 
than mere fragments of a uniform whole is evident on 
the face of history. Christianity has accepted and 
made its own the idiosyncrasies of the divers races of 
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mankind; it has taken the colour of the soil wherever 
it has passed, and some of its best achievements have 
been gained by this appropriation and consecration of 
ethnical characteristics. We cannot doubt that all this 
has happened by the will of God. We cannot fail to 
trace here the Providential fulfilment of that great 
prophecy, written originally with reference to Israel’s 
restoration to Palestine, but evidently carrying an 
assurance far too splendid for that petty consumma- 
tion. ‘Nations shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.» + Thy gates also shall be open 
continually : they shall not be shut day nor night: that men 
may bring unto thee the wealth of the nations, and their 
kings led with them... - Thou shalt also suck the milk of 
the nations, and shalt suck the breast of kings: and thou 
shalt know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, and tly 
Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.’ Turn to the 
Christian seer’s vision of the Church Triumphant, 
and you will find the prophet’s words taken up and 
adopted: ‘ The nations shall walk amidst the light thereof: 
and the kings of the earth do bring their glory into it. And 
the gates thereof shall in no wise be shut by day (for there 
shall be no night there): and they shall bring the glory and 
the honour of the nations into it. If, therefore, the Church 
of England is marked off from the rest of Christendom 
by national peculiarities, I am neither surprised nor 
alarmed; if, moreover, I find on inquiry that those 
national peculiarities directly minister to the purity of 
religion and the progress of the Gospel, I recognise 
them as signs of the Divine favour, proofs that the 
Church of England is answering the Divine intention, 
and in this land and time serving the Divine purpose. 
I dwell on this aspect of national idiosyncrasy in a 
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Christian Church, because I have observed in some 
quarters a tendency to lament, and even repudiate, the 
distinctive features of the English Church. ‘We are 
not Anglicans,’ say some among us, ‘ we are Catholics: 
we are weary of Anglicanism; there is nothing quite 
like it-in the past, and there is nothing quite like it in 
the present; it stands in shivering solitude between a 
Catholicism which disowns it, and a Protestantism 
which it disowns. It is sui generis—a thing apart, a 
monstrosity in Christendom.’ To such an attitude of 
mind, I make answer that Catholicism is only true to 
itself when it frankly recognises national characteristics; 
that if Anglicanism finds no precise parallel in the past 
and in the present, the reason is manifest and not 
discreditable. Anglicanism is the English modification 
of the Catholic type, and the English race is one of the 
younger races of the world; the Primitive Church had 
declined into the premonitory gloom of the early 
Middle Ages before the Church of England came into 
existence; there was no Anglicanism then because 
there was no English Christianity. And now the 
developed national character of the English people is 
an eminently distinctive thing; if that character is to 
impress itself on English Christianity, if Anglicanism 
is in any measure legitimate, it will necessarily be a 
unique thing. Therefore, the solitary aspect of the 
English Church argues nothing against its genuineness, 
whereas the absence of that aspect would suggest large 
suspicion of its independence. Anglicanism is only a 
monstrosity in Christendom, if Christendom is in- 
tolerant of national types, and that, I have already 
said, is inconsistent both with the teaching of the New 
Testament and with the testimony of Christian experi- 
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ence. The question is not as to the legitimacy of any 
national variations from the common practice of 
Christendom, but as to the legitimacy of the specific 
variations which distinguish Anglicanism. And here 
I take my stand on the general proposition of the 
English Articles, which seems to me reasonable in 
itself, borne out by the facts of history, and adequate 
to justify the Anglican variations : 

‘It is not necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies 
be in all places one, and utterly like; for at all times 
they have been divers, and may be changed according 
to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s 
manners, so that nothing be ordained against God's 
Word. . . . Every particular or national Church hath 
authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies 
and rites of the Church ordained only by man’s 
authority, so that all things be done to edifying.’ 

I maintain that the National Church of England has 
not gone beyond the limits here marked out. I main- 
tain, further, that within those limits the changes 
which at the Reformation she made on the current 
system were abundantly justified, and have been 
abundantly blessed; that the tone and colour of 
Anglicanism are the true and legitimate expressions 
of the national character. Let me very briefly justify 
these positions: 

1. The work of the Reformers was not intended to 
destroy the Catholic character of the Church, nor, as 
a matter of fact, did it have that effect. Their inten- 
tions with respect to doctrine are conveniently ex- 
pressed in Elizabeth’s Supremacy Act, where the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are authorized to adjudge 
such things to be heresy as are so declared by the 
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Scripture, the first four General Councils, or by 
Parliament, with assent of Convocation. By the 
Canons of 1571, preachers were required to ‘see to it 
that they teach nothing in the way of a sermon, which 
they would have religiously held and believed by the 
people, save what is agreeable to the teaching of the 
Old or New Testament, and what the Catholic fathers 
and ancient bishops have collected from this self- 
same doctrine.’ Their intentions with respect to the 
government of the Church are on record in the Preface 
to the Ordinal, where the Apostolic character of the 
threefold ministry is asserted, and the continuity of 
that ministry in the Reformed Church expressly secured. 
The well-known language of the thirtieth Canon of 
1604 sufficiently indicates the mind of the Reformers 
with respect to ecclesiastical customs: ‘ So far was it 
from the purpose of the Church of England to orsake 
and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, or any such-like Churches, in all things 
which they held and practised, that, as the apology 
of the Church of England confesseth, it doth with 
reverence retain those ceremonies, which do neither 
endamage the Church of God, nor offend the minds of 
sober men: and only departed from them in those 
particular points wherein they were fallen both from 
themselves in their ancient integrity and from the 
Apostolical Churches, which were their first founders.’ 
These intentions have not been belied by the results of 
the Reformation. Nothing has been altered which 
could fairly claim to be Apostolic or Catholic. The 
Apostolic ministry was continued; the Creeds of the 
Universal Church remained the authoritative state- 
ments of Christian belief; the two Sacraments of. the 
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Gospel, with simplified ceremonial and purged formu- 
laries, were maintained in their due supremacy ; the 
public worship of the Church was still expressed in the 
ancient liturgical forms, which in being pruned of their 
medieval excrescences were brought back to a closer 
agreement with their primitive models. The great 
Bishop Wilberforce said truly that ‘ we inherited in the 
Book of Common Prayer the earliest liturgies of the 
Christian Church, freed from the superstitions and 
abuses of modern times.”* 

The most striking changes in the system of the 
Church had their precedents and justifications in 
Christian antiquity. The use of the vernacular lan- 
guage in public worship, the circulation of vernacular 
versions of the Bible, the prohibition of the prevailing 
cultus of St. Mary and the Saints, the insistence on 
frequent Communion and prohibition of private Masses, 
the repudiation of the doctrine about purgatory, and 
the indulgence system which grew up about it, the 
abolition of the authority of the Roman Pope, the per- 
mitting of clerical marriage, the relaxation of the 
medieval rule as to confession—all these changes, 
which worked so complete an alteration in the aspect 
and spirit of the Church of England, had their authority 
in the practice of the early Christian Church, to which 
the Reformers constantly appealed. One of the most 
interesting documents of the Reformation period is 
Archbishop Cranmer’s answer to the Articles of the 
Devonshire ‘men, who at the beginning of Edward VI’s 
reign broke out into revolt, and proclaimed their 
grievances in a series of fifteen Articles, which were 
sent to the King and answered by the Primate. They 

* Life, vol. ii., p. 381. 
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show what were the changes on the old system of 
things which arrested the popular attention, and in- 
flamed the popular discontent. They are too long for 
me to quote; but it would be worth the while of any- 
one interested in our Church history to read them 
through—they illustrate and confirm my present con- 
téntion that the changes effected at the Reformation 
were salutary, legitimate, and conservative. 

2. Three centuries and a half have tested the value 
of the work of the Reformers, and they are centuries 
of immense importance. The England of the Tudors 
was inhabited by an agricultural community of about 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 souls. It had no colonies and 
noempire. To-day the English-speaking race numbers, 
perhaps, 120,000,000, and thrice that number of Asiatics 
and Africans own its sway. You will understand that 
this vast development, to which I can find no parallel 
in history, must indicate the unique character of the 
period in which the Reformed Church of England has 
been on its trial. Has that trial certified failure or 
success? I am very conscious of the extraordinary 
difficulty which attaches to such a question. What is 
the true test of a Christian Church? How may we 
distinguish between the results of civilization and the 
fruits of Christianity ? Certainly mere prosperity in 
the political sense cannot satisfy us. We should not 
accuse a Church of failure because its members were 
poor in this world’s goods. Christianity is not pri- 
marily designed for our worldly advantage, but character 
counts for something in the creation of national pros- 
perity. Good government is not likely to exist in a 
corrupt community; enterprise and moral vigour lan- 
guish under the blight of tyranny and the nightmare 
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of superstition. Therefore a high standard of national 
well-being, justice, and harmony at home, prestige 
abroad, is an evidence of healthy national character, 
and as such an evidence of the worth of a Church, 
for Churches are the disciplinarians of national char- 
acter, and their own quality is measured by their 
success in their disciplinary task. I submit that 
Churches must be judged by their moral effects. Our 
Saviour seems to authorize this test: ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,’ He said. Indeed, our opponents 
do not decline the test. A few weeks ago Cardinal 
Vaughan made a speech at Stockport which attracted 
considerable attention. In that speech His Eminence 
boldly ascribed to the Reformation ‘the lamentable 
state of the masses of the poor’ in this country. ‘It 
was,’ he said, ‘a natural result of utilitarian philosophy, 
of the inordinate growth of selfish individualism, which 
was substituted in the sixteenth century for the old 
Catholic policy.’"* He accused what he called ‘the 
powerful classes’ of ‘ robbing the people of the religion 
which had taught them the true view of life.’ It is 
evident, then, that Cardinal Vaughan invites us to 
apply the test of national prosperity to his branch of 
Christ’s Church and to ours. I think His Eminence 
was eminently unwise in his action, and I should be 
very much surprised if he has not by this time realized 
his mistake, for since August 28, when his bold words 
were spoken, memorable things have happened, the 
broad effect of which has been to fasten the attention 
of the civilized world on the actual influence of the 
Roman Church on the social and political life of 
nations. 
* See Times of August 29, 1899, for report of the speech. 
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A revolt of the Roman Catholic laity has broken out 
in a remarkable correspondence in the columns of the 
Times during the last five weeks; and many very grave 
statements have been made which, on Protestant or 
Anglican lips, would have been proclaimed the manifest 
products of prejudice. I feel it my painful duty to 
direct your attention to that correspondence, for there 
is a real danger lest some among us shall be deluded 
into deserting in sheer ignorance the great Church of 
their own country and nation, to which, in the provi- 
dence of God, they owe their knowledge of Christianity. 
For myself, I dread seeming to use the language of 
self-satisfaction; I dread seeming to minimize our sad 
short-comings as a Church. When I think of what 
we might have been, and what we are; when I recall 
the failures and scandals of our history ; when I observe 
the obstinacy, and deadness, and disloyalty of our own 
age, I am little disposed to exalt unduly the practical 
results of Anglicanism; but I have no choice. Cardinal 
Vaughan and his friends compel us to stand on our 
defence; therefore I humbly.and anxiously embark on 
this distasteful and critical inquiry. Judged by the 
moral state of the communities in which they fulfil 
their solemn task, tested in the articles of social and 
political well-being, tried by the test of character, 
which Church can best justify its claim to be ‘a body 
of Christ,’ the Church of Rome or the Church of 
England? I cannot have any doubt about my decision. 
The verdict leaps to my eyes as I read the page of 
history. It is written in the political decline and 
social unrest of the Latin peoples; in the unspeakable 
debasement of South America; in the puerile and 
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demoralizing superstitions of current Romanism; in 
the shameless wickedness of the clerical press’ in 
France. When I read the history of the later Roman 
Church, I understand the resentment. which made 
Voltaire utter his terrible protests against ‘the in- 
famous’; I understand how it is that patriotism 
everywhere sees in the Roman Church its worst, most 
subtle, most relentless foe. Believe me, it is a miser- 
able thing to have to say all this; it is a miserable 
thing to have to own that a great Christian Church 
has fallen so low; but it is necessary. That Church 
is governed by a false principle, and its zeal is inflamed 
by a false ideal; and until these are renounced, the 
downward course will continue. I hold with Mr. 
Richard Bagot, himself a Roman Catholic, who, in a 
letter to the Times of September 27, declared that ‘the 
greatest misfortune England could suffer would be to 
become a Roman Catholic nation.’ Let me assume 
that you agree so far with me; that you have no doubt 
whatever in your mind as to the spiritual claims of the 
Church of the great nation to which you belong. Bear 
with me, if I press with affectionate earnestness some 
consequences of your position. The words of St. Paul 
belong to us, as truly as to the Corinthians, ‘ Ye are a 
body of Christ.’ What did the great Apostle build on 
that fact? Immediately he proceeds, ‘and severally 
members thereof. The clergy in their Divinely- 
constituted order, and the other members of the 
Sacred Society, every one commissioned to exercise 
some distinctive grace, to fulfil some incommunicable 
ministry—all are bound together in the fellowship of 
common life and mutual service. There must be no 
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jealousy, no detraction, no self-advertisement, no envy- 
ing. No office can authorize conceit; no gift can 
justify vanity. Offices and gifts are not, indeed, the 
principal things. Even ‘the greater gifts,’ which, for the 
glory of God and the help of the brethren, we may 
rightly covet, are not the best pledges of spiritual 
advance. There is yet ‘a more excellent way,’ the way of 
charity, of love to God, inspired by His love for us, 
and pouring itself out in love to the brethren. This is 
what the Church of England wants before all things— 
more love within herself. The differences of tempera- 
ment, of standpoint, of habit, of preference, of method, 
which must exist in a living society, which must 
express themselves in a free society, will not occasion 
heart-burnings, or provoke separations, if that sacred 
fire of Divine love glow within our hearts. This 
great Congress, which assembles next Tuesday, will 
have justified its existence, and rewarded the vast 
labours of its organizers, if it helps Church of England 
men to be more considerate to one another, more 
forbearing, more loyal to their spiritual mother; for 
love is not alone the cement of the Christian Society, 
but it is the principle of survival. A Church may be 
rich in gifted members, famous for its learning, even 
rich in social service; but if it be not loving it will not 
endure; for these things—gifts, and attainments, and 
philanthropies—are one and all overtaken by their fate. 
They pass and are not: but love remains. ‘Love never 
faileth : but whether there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall be done away. For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part: but when that which is 
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perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. - 
For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then face to face: 

now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I . 
have been known. But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is love.’ 


XIV. 
The National Church of England. 


‘For ye, brethven, were called for freedom; only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be servants one 
to another.’,—GAL. Vv. 13. 


HESE words were written to Christians who had 
once been heathen, and who had never really 
shaken off the heathen habits of thought. 

Religion seemed to them still a very onerous and 
dreadful thing, binding them to observances, and 
putting shackles on their liberty. They listened to 
St. Paul’s ardent declarations about the love of God ; 
they were even for the time carried away by his 
earnestness, as he described to them, in terms so 
moving that the very scene seemed to stand out before 
them, the crucifixion of Jesus; they accepted, without 
altogether understanding, the Gospel of Christian 
freedom in Christ; but when the eloquent Apostle 
had left them, and they found themselves again sur- 
rounded by all the familiar circumstances of their 
heathen life, they began to doubt the great message 
they had professed to believe. When, further, they 
were visited by other teachers claiming to be Christians 
—claiming, perhaps, to speak with more authority than 
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St. Paul, as being directly authorized by the original 
Apostles of the Lord—when these new teachers began 
to preach up the system of ordinances which St. Paul 
had rejected, and to use the language of religious 
servitude which he had repudiated, the Galatians were 
but too ready to listen to them, and at their bidding to 
go back to what St. Paul calls ‘ the weak and beggarly 
vyudiments. So he writes to warn them, to set them on 
their guard, to call them once more from error to 
truth. He reminds them that they were really throwing 
away their heritage as Christians; they were returning 
to that lower spiritual status from which the Gospel 
had lifted them ; they were renouncing their sonship 
in the family of the heavenly Father, in order once 
more to stand as ‘ strangers and sojourners’ outside the 
sacred home. ‘ With freedom did Christ set us free, he 
cries; ‘stand fast therefore, and be not entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage. But even as he writes a newanxiety 
penetrates the soul of the Apostle. Freedom also has 
its dangers; and in exalting freedom, may he not be 
bringing these unstable Galatians into spiritual peril ? 
How will they use their freedom? Will they rise to 
the higher view which sees in liberty the most binding 
of all obligations ? or will they sink to the lower view, 
and see in it nothing more than the opportunity to do 
wrong unhindered? ‘For ye, brethren, were called for 
freedom ; only use not your freedom for an occasion to the 
flesh, but through love be servants one to another, 

I have chosen these words for my text because they 
seem to me to have a special fitness and directness as 
applied to English Churchmen, and it is my purpose 
to address you in that character. I want to speak to 
you about the National Church of England—that great 
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society to which, in the providence of Almighty God, 
we owe the knowledge of Christianity, and to which 
we owe in return our loyal and affectionate service. 
The Church Congress in London has just completed 
its sessions, and public attention is therefore at this 
moment largely directed to Church questions. There 
have been other circumstances during the last few 
years which for good or evil, to honour or shame, have 
given exceptional prominence to the National Church. 
Therefore I incline to think that it may not be un- 
interesting or unprofitable to make this the subject of 
preaching to you to-day. I take, then, these words of 
St. Paul to the Galatians, and apply them directly to 
our own case as English Churchmen: ‘Ye, brethren, 
were called for freedom ; only use not your freedom for an 
occasion to the flesh, but through love be servants one to 
another.’ 

For many centuries Englishmen have prided them- 
selves on their freedom, and contrasted their condition 
in that respect with the condition of other nations. 
The liberties of England have been slowly won; the 
centuries of the national history find their perpetual 
interest and their unique dignity in that great conflict. 
It began with the dawn of civilization ; it has continued 
until this hour. The National Church has been no 
insignificant factor in the agelong process. You will 
not need in this place that I should recall the memories 
of the great Churchmen who in the past have stood 
forward as the champions of the people against the 
various tyrannies of foreign invader, or feudal op- 


_ pressor, or despotic sovereign. I do not forget that 


there has been another aspect to our Church history— 
there are less creditable chapters in that record ; but I 
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claim without fear of contradiction that the general 
effect of the National Church as seen in the changes 
and chances of thirteen centuries has been eminently 
serviceable to English liberty; that, to borrow the 
words of a great Etonian, who was also a great Church- 
man, ‘ the Church of England has not only been a part 
of the history of this country, but a part so vital, 
entering so profoundly into the entire life and action 
of the country, that the severing of the two would 
leave nothing behind but a bleeding and lacerated 
mass.’* 

Christianity takes the colour of the soil wherever it 
is planted, and here in England the National Church 
has been no exception to the general law. The Church 
of a free people must itself be free, and only on con- 
dition of cherishing freedom can she remain commis- 
sioned to express the national faith. See here, then, 
the secret of much that puzzles, and even distresses, us. 
Freedom is no unmixed blessing, it must always be 
obtained with a great price; and though no price can 
be too great, yet it will not rarely happen that in the 
process of payment questionings will emerge, and take 
an aspect of great plausibility, and press for answer. 
You hear of confusion in the Church of England ; you 
take up the newspapers, and for many months together 
you read about the crisis in the Church; you listen to 
fierce recriminations ; the atmosphere seems filled with 
the missile weapons of clerical controversy, and you 
are, perhaps, perplexed and disgusted ; you are tempted 
to think meanly of the Church of your fathers. I ask 


you to remember that the explanation lies precisely in 


that fact. We English folk are the children of a race 


* Gladstone speech in Parliament May 16, 1873. 
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of freemen, who for centuries have fought out their 
differences in open and honourable conflict, and the 
Church of our fathers, which expressed their manly 
independence and inspired their high courage, which 
they accepted without sense of shame or forfeiture of 
self-respect, which stamped on them an awful respect 
for truth as truth, and burnt into their minds the con- 
viction that no considerations of expediency could 
possibly outweigh the claims of conscience—I say, the 
Church of our fathers will naturally exhibit an aspect 
of conflict, which unfriendly observers might easily 
describe as chaotic. Do not misunderstand me: I 
am not defending confusion in the Church, but I am 
pointing out its ultimate source. It is the price of our 
unexampled freedom, and we cannot refuse to pay ita 

Hitherto I have taken the external view of my 
subject; now I want to get closer to it. What is the 
real claim of the National Church upon us? Why 
should I take it for granted that you will be ready to 
admit the reasonableness of my pressing that claim 
upon you? My dear brothers, I should be a very un- 
faithful minister of the Church of England if I were to 
point you only to the famous history, and distinctive 
character, and public services of this great national 
institution. Those aspects of my subject are im- 
portant, but they are not the highest or the most 
worthy your thought. Look at St. Paul’s words again : 
‘Ve, brethren, were called for freedom ; only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be 
servants one to another. The Apostle brings together 
two naturally repugnant notions—freedom and service 
—and he clearly regards the connection as not acci- 
dental or unnatural, but properly normal. Christian 
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freedom means mutual service, and when it ceases to 
have that meaning it has lost reality, and is on the 


way to disappear. What is the reason of this? It — 


lies in the circumstances of our release from bondage. 
We were made free; our freedom was the achievement 
of a great conflict, and we can never treat it as an 
unconditioned boon. ‘Ye are not your own,’ says 
St. Paul to the Corinthian Christians, ‘for ye were 
bought with a price: glorify God, therefore, in your body.’ 
Does anyone ask me what that price of our freedom 
was? The question takes us at once into the heart of 
the mystery and marvel of the Gospel. We go to 
Calvary, and we see Jesus dying on the cross—dying 
amid insult and cruelty unmeasured, dying alone with 
no friends at hand, dying in the darkness deserted and 
cast out. And we ask—we cannot help asking, as 
men have always asked—what it means; and the answer 
can still be only this: ‘Sic Deus dilexit mundum’ 
—God so loved the world. St. Paul so read the 
enigma of Calvary, and it made him a free man and 
the bondservant of Love Divine. 

‘For the love of Christ constraineth us,’ he cries; 
‘because we thus judge, that One died for all, therefore all 
died: and He died for all, that they which live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto Him, who for their 
sakes died and rose again.’ When we were baptized, 
this supreme thought was expressed in solemn symbol. 
You remember the familiar words of the Prayer-Book, 
appointed to be spoken by God’s minister over every 
baptized child: ‘We receive this child into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock, and do sign him with the 
sign of the Cross, in token that hereafter he shall not 
be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and 
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manfully to fight under His banner against sin, the 
world, and the devil, and to continue Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ The National 
Church is the congregation of Christ’s flock, the 
organized company of His consecrated soldiers, the 
pledged crusaders of His heavenly army; and as such 
she claims our love and loyalty. The warfare to which 
she is committed is not fought out in the political 
sphere: ‘the weapons of our warfare are not carnal,’ but 
her conflict is against the mystic forces of the spiritual 
world, and her battlefield is the whole range of moral 
effort. Every one of us is drawn into that conflict and 
commissioned for that war. Liberated by the free 
love of God, we are appointed to a new and nobler 
service in which we realize freedom, and through 
which we set free the world. The Divine Master 
claims this from us. He draws the contrast clearly 
and sharply between the system of the world and His 
own. 

‘Jesus called the disciples unto Him, and saith unto them, 
Ye know that they which ave accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles lord it over them: and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. But it is not so among you: but 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your 
minister: and whosoever would be first among you, shall 
be servant of all. For verily the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
yansom for many.’ That is Christ’s appeal to us—to 
despise the false exaltation which the world approves, 
and to covet the true, to tread down the base, to 
enthrone the noble, to overcome ourselves, to serve 
others, to reject the transitory, to embrace the eternal. 
The Church is the society of those who have owned 
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the authority of that appeal, and move in the world 
under the weight of its solemn obligation. Do not | 
take any lower view of the Church; do not think of ~— 
her as she appears in the petty controversies of the 
hour, but as she fulfils, in this land of your birth, her 
supreme task of service. Think of the Church of 
England in her manifold and blessed work, and re- 
member always that you are her children, called to 
share her burden and sustain her conflict. 

My brothers, the Church of England wants your 
help. I do not only mean that she looks to Eton for 
recruits to the ranks of her ministry —though, of 
course, that also is in my mind, and I pray God from 
my heart that, as in the past so in the future, Etonians 
may hear and obey the call of Christ in Ordination— 
but I am taking a wider view. I am thinking of what 
England most needs, and what Eton can best give. 
What is it that, before all things, our country most 
needs, if she is not to sink under the weight of her 
own greatness? I answer in one word—Character. 
All the other constituents of prosperity come at last to 
this. The world is aged; it has known great empires; 
history records their rise, their splendour, their decline 
and fall; civilizations have come and gone on the 
surface of the’earth, and their ruins mingle in its dust. 
What shall stay the familiar process in our case? 
Why must not the cycle find here also its completion ? 
Get behind the facts to their explanation, and you 
come at last to this—the men themselves. We know 
most about the Roman Empire, and the more we 
know the more we admire; but that Empire, which 
seemed built for eternity, fell into irrecoverable ruin. 
Why? The answer is ‘writ large’ in the classic litera- 
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ture. Philosophers, historians, dramatists, satirists, 
combine in testifying to the moral bankruptcy of the 
Roman people. There were wise laws, but there was 
no justice; there were sound maxims of government, 
but there was no equity; there was immense wealth, 
but there was also infinite suffering ; there was military 
skill, but the spirit of discipline had perished ; there 
was abundance of religion, but no righteousness. In 
one word, the Romans had lost character. There 
were not enough honest men to work their system. 
Our Empire—greater and more beneficent than that 
of Rome—has the same need—Character. And what 
is it, before all things, that Eton can give? And again 
I answer—Character. For here, if anywhere, character 
is in building. Here you are learning the principles 
which hereafter you will put to the proof. To you, 
Etonians, the great Apostle’s message comes with 
singular force: ‘ Ye were called for freedom ; only use not 
your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love 
be servants one to another.’ For here is exalted the 
Supreme Model of Character, that in which mingled 
in perfect harmony the austere majesty of holiness, 
and the tender sympathies of love, and the self-yielding 
heroism of service, the character of Jesus Christ : here 
that supreme Model is applied in the eager life, and 
righteous discipline, and manifold opportunity of a 
society, itself no unworthy symbol and representative 
of that Sacred Society of Christians into which at 
your baptism you were admitted, and through which 
we all must find the occasion * through love to be servants 
one to another.’ 
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